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In Autumn 


By John B. Tabb 


OW that the birds are gone 
That sang the summer through, 
And now that, one by one, 
The leaves are going too, 
Is all their beauty but a show 
To fade forever when they go? 


Nay; what is heard and seen, 
In time must pass away. 

But beauty, born within— 
The blossom of a day, 

Unto its hiding-place again 

Retires, forever to remain. 
MatTToax, VA. 








The Opposer of Christ 

An unloving spirit is the worst treachery to Christ 
that we can offer. How often do those who are full 
of good works for the Lord stop to think of this? The 
harsh word spoken by the busy teacher or superinten- 
dent or pastor is a travesty on the profession such a one 
makes. For Christ is one with God, and God is love. 
Unlove is anti-Christ. We cannot serve Christ while 
unlove for any child of his is in our hearts or words. 
‘‘And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge ; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am 
nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.’’ ‘This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another."’ 


HK 
The Duty of Beginning Unprepared 


No man is ever fully prepared. No man has 
any right to expect to be fully prepared, or to defer 
action until he is. We must get such preparation as 
we can in this crowded life, and enter upon our duties 
as we are. Those who live in this spirit, doing the 
things that need to be done as best they can at the 


time, are gaining and growing day by day in that 
school of preparation to which action alone is the 
entrance. Those who are holding off until they shall 
be ‘‘ better prepared*’ are daily growing less able to 
do anything worth doing. 


** Stay not to sharpen your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last, 
When, from dreams of a coming battle, 


You may wake to find it past! ** 


2 
One Thing We Can Do 


Each one in any given place has a responsible 
share in every other's good work in that place. In 
some things we do our part with our hands ; in other 
matters we do our part with our hearts, What the 
Apostle John said about evil deeds is as true of good 
deeds : ‘‘He that giveth him greeting partaketh in 
his... works."’ By our well-wishing we become par- 
takers in what others do. John said the same thing 
in the next Epistle: ‘*We ought to. wel- 
come such, that we may be fellow-workers.’’ What 
we speed on its way, and what we welcome in our 
hearts when we hear of it,—in all this we have a 
share. How wide-reaching, then, are the opportuni- 
ties of even*the most secluded! How great is the 
work in which even the least can be engaged! As 
we hail any good incoming, or speed any good out- 
going, we enter into the prophet’s work, and shall 
receive a prophet’s reward. Let us take heart, and 


do our share, 
x 
Giving Value to Our Prayers 


‘«Thy kingdom come’’ is a valueless petition 
unless the one who offers it rises from his knees to 
help bring it to pass. And no place is narrow enough 
to check the growth of the Kingdom. Human boun- 
daries are powerless to limit God's work. When the 
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‘‘What Doest 


NE of the strongest motives to loyalty which we 
can have is the consciousness that others believe 
in us, trust us, depend upon us, look to us for 

help and for an example of faithfulness. We have taken 
our place in the church. We have been blessed and 
favored. Those who know us look to us for worthy 
living, for uprightness of character, for sweetness of 
spirit, for truth and fidelity in all relations. Suppose 
we fail! Suppose we flee from our duty, or prove 
selfish and unkind in the presence of human need ! 
Remeinbering what we have confessed ourselves to be, 
what we have done already, what we stand for among 
men, what people expect to find in us, we dare not 
flee nor prove false. The Master will follow us into 
our place of flight or disloyalty, and will ask us, with 
startling directness, ‘‘ What doest thou here ?”’ 

The old prophet had fled from his duty. At 
Mount Horeb God met him with that searching 
question, ‘‘ What doest thou here, Elijah?’’ Every 
word in the question is emphatic. Think who Elijah 
was,—a great prophet. Recall his splendid faith and 
courage a little way back. One of the finest scenes 
of all history is the contest on Mount Carmel, when 
Elijah stood, one man, against king, prophets and 
nation. His whole story, up to the time of his flight, 
is one of noble achievement and magnificent faith. 
It was strange, indeed, to find such a man in flight. 

We are often called to stand in places of privilege 
and honor. We confess Christ before men, we sit at 
his table, we speak his name, we do worthy things for 
him, we stand loyally for him in great crises. Then 
to-morrow something happens, and we fail him. 


eight hundred Sunday-school pilgrims from North 
America were in mid-ocean last spring on their way 
to Jerusalem, it seemed as though for the time being, 
shut up within the decks and cabins of the Grosser 
Kurfiirst, there was nothing they could actively do for 
the coming of the Kingdom until at least they should 
set foot on some mission field on the way. But there 
were those on board to whom the Kingdom had not 
yet come, and because some recognized this, the 
cruise was made an eternal blessing to one of the 
laundrymen on the boat, and to how many others of 
the crew and servants, only the King knows, The 
Kingdom can grow within the four walls of a ‘‘shut- 
in's'’ sick room. It can grow within the walls of a 
heart. Nothing but sin and indifference can block 
its growth. ‘* Thy kingdom come !’’ 


4 
What Victories or Defeats Are Small ? 


Is apparent size ever an indication of importance ? 
Or if it is, is it not usually true that the importance of 
a thing is is: inverse ratio to its size? The costliest 
things, and the deadliest things, ave usually insignifi- 
cant in size. A bit of radium, a ruby, a drop of poi- 
son from the fangs of a cobra, are not large, but they 
count for much. Character is a man’s best posses- 
sion, and character is made or lost by things that 
look small at the time. The temptation yielded 
to, to let down just the merest trifle in some personal 
standard of thought or act, repeated enough times, 
makes character like a rope of sand. The little vic- 
tory over a trifling matter is never little. Such victo- 
ries, repeated hour by hour, alone give a man the 
character to withstand the great temptation of his life 
when it comes. The great collapses are not to be 
dreaded nearly so much as the little weaknesses. 
Great victories are never won unless little victories 
have gone before. Therefore the little are great, and 
the great are little. Here is encouragement, and here 
is warning, for us all. 


Thou Here 


**What doest thou here?*’ our Master asks in grief at 
finding us in some place where we ought not to be, or 
doing something we ought notto do. Those who have 
been honored by our Lord, who have been trained by 
him, who have stood loyally for him yesterday or to- 
day, should never fail or disappoint him. A soldier, 
in the midst of a great battle, confessed that he would 
have fled from the field but for his character. He 
had a standard to live up to. If he had fled he would 
have dishonored his own name. He dared not run 
away, and thus blot and stain his character as a sol- 
dier, for the stain of cowardice is inefiaceable. 

‘What doest thou here?'’’ The prophet had no 
duty there. He was in an empty wilderness. There 
were no persons within reach to whom he could carry 
comfort or help. If the Lord had come to him when 
he was hiding by the brook Cherith, or when he was 
living quietly in the little home at Zarephath, and 
had asked him what he was doing there, he could 
have answered that he was there in obedience toa 
divine command. But he could not answer thus in 
the cave at Horeb. 

Horeb was a sacred place, too,—the mountain of 
God. But it was not a sacred place to Elijah that 
day, because his duty was not there. Even the holiest 
place fails to be a place of blessing if we are not there 
in accordance with God's will. The church is God's 
house and is holy. But it is easy to conceive of cases 
when men and women would be sadly out of place in 
a church, even at a holy service. If a physician, for 
example, should leave a sick-room when his presence 
and skill were needed in some critical case, when a 
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life depended upon his instant watchfulness, and go 
to his church to attend a communion service, the 
Master would follow him, and would ask, ‘‘ What 
doest thou here ?’’ He would be away from his duty. 

There may be times in the experience of any of us 
when we shall have no right to go to a church meet- 
ing, to any holy service, or even into our closet of 
prayer, because there are active duties outside which 
imperatively demand our attention, and which we 
may not neglect even to wait upon the Lord. There 
is a legend of a monk who was praying for a vision 
of the Master. A little child came to his cell door, 
but he paid no heed to its knocking, not wishing his 
devotions to be interrupted, Later he learned that 
in the little child the very vision he was waiting for 
and expecting had come and had gone away. We can 
meet our Lord only where he has arranged for us to 
meet him, and ofttimes this may be in the place of 
love's duty outside, in the thick of life's busy scenes, 
rather than in some sacred place of devotion. 

‘*What doest thou here?’’ Elijah was doing 
nothing ; he was hiding. He had no duty, no errand, 
at Horeb. Far away was work not being done at all, 
which he ought to have been engaged in. This 
question, asked so long ago of the prophet, is spoken 
to us every day. It is well that we should heed it, 
that we may not grow careless about our duty. The 
Master has something for us to do each moment. 
There is always a place in which he would have us at 
the time. It may not be a conspicuous place ; it 
may be narrow, small, uncongenial, or hard. It may 
not be a place for work,—sometimes we are called 
apart to wait or to suffer. Then our highest duty is 
to keep still and quiet. But whatever the place may 
be in which the Master wants us, in any day or 
hour, that is the best place in all the world for us to 
be, the only fit place, the only place of blessing. 
The duty there may seem very small, but nothing 
else we could do would be half so great, since it 
is God's assignment for us. It may seem a little 
matter to speak a kind word or to do a trifling favor, 
but nothing is small when it is God’s will, and the 
failure to do the least duty in any day will leave a 
flaw which cannot be mended. As Kipling puts it: 


** One instant’s toil to thee denied 
Stands all eternity’s offense.’’ 


Let us listen for the Master's call to duty. Let us 
be where he wants us to be, and do what he wants 
us to do, no matter what the cost. The cost of refusal 
will always be greater than that of obedience. 


Ex 


Why Was Not Jezebel on 
Mount Carmel? 


A class of boys is a good thought-stimulator. 
The questions that such a class will ask about a Bible 
lesson, when fairly aroused and interested, ought to 
encourage every teacher of boys. A Pennsylvania 
Sunday-school worker is to be congratulated upon the 
class which raises the question asked in the following 
letter : 
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The first verse of the Sunday-school lesson of August 21, 
** Elijah on Mount Carmel,” brought out the question, in a 
class of boys I taught that day, ‘‘ Why was Jezebel not at 
Mount Carmel on the occasion of the trial of the false proph- 
ets?'’ I was unable to answer the question, and have not yet 
been able to find anything that I think might be — reason, 
If vou can give us any light on the subject through your 
Notes on Open Letters column, we will be very thankful to 
you for it. 

Was not Jezebel the very last person one would 
expect to find on Mount Carmel at Elijah’s summons, 
in a trial between Jehovah and Baal? She was the 
daughter of a Sidonian king, a devout Baal worshiper. 
Her hatred of the prophets of Jehovah she had already 
made very evident. She had ‘cut off"’ all of them 
that she could, and she probably felt that the rem- 
nant that was left, including the recluse ‘‘ troubler 
of Israel’’ were beneath her notice. There is no 
record of her having had any personal contact with 
Elijah, as Ahab did, and she probably did not share 
her husband's wholesome fear of the prophet. 

But there is another side to the affair, which Pro- 
fessor Beecher has called its humorous aspect. Ahab 
was between two fires, the tigress queen that graced 
his throne, and the representative of Jehovah whom 
he had learned to respect and fear. Ahab dared not 
disobey Elijah ; and perhaps he dared not tell Jeze- 
bel, lest she prohibit the trial. Can we not imagine 
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the king doing everything in his power to keep from 
Jezebel any knowledge of Elijah’s challenge to Baal 
and the priests, hoping against hope that Elijah would 
be routed in whatever test he p 2? Ahab would 
thus naturally postpone Jezebel's knowledge of the 
thing until after her god had been vindicated. If 
this was so, it does not call for an expert imagination 
to picture the scene between the royal pair when at 
last the truth had to come out. The explosion that 
followed forced the juniper-tree retreat. 


x 
“The Night She Died” 


We have not much right or need to study the 
other world,—the life that is in store for the spirit 
when the physical body has released its hold. The 
present world is our world, for now ; and its demands 
are enough for all our powers. Yet when there seems 
to be given to us a glimpse, a flash, of the existence 
that is not of the body, it is not strange that we should 
welcome it. A personal experience of this sort was 
published,anonymously in the contributors’ columns 
of The Sunday School Times of July 23. The reason 
for its publication was expressed in the following Edi- 
tor’s Note which accompanied the article : 


In submitting this experience out of her own life, the author, 
a valued contributor to these columns, and well known to the 
readers of the Times, wrote as follows: ‘1 am dubious about 
offering this, even as my own enlightening and comforting ex- 
perience, and yet. because we know so Tittle, each real and 
attested bit of knowledge so hardly won may do something for 
other people. Give it no signature if you use it, and if you 
return it, at least remember that it came from one who feels 
like Lazarus,—freed forever from the fear of death."’ 


The telling of that experience has seemed to help, 
not to harm, several who specially noticed it. A Mas- 
sachusetts reader inquired about one point as follows : 

That article descriptive of the interrupted journey through 
the valley of the shadow of death was perfectly wonderful. 
Was it the record of a trance,—a dream,—or did the medical 
attendants share the belief of the writer that she died? 

The writer of the article answers this question her- 
self with the following statement : 


At the time—so far as we can all agree—when I was other- 
where, the doctors had given me up definitely,—except one 
man, who said that I had one fighting chance in a hundred if 
I could be made to see and feel it myself. It rested with me. 
The others did not believe that, and there were four physicians 
and two hospital nurses. My pulse had ceased to be observ- 
able, I was breathing compressed oxygen, and my veins were 
full of salt solution instead of blood! So you see life wasn't 
very apparent. And I knew that, every, bit of it, although 
when they bade me open my eyes I could not respond. And 
then I consciously left it all behind, and went out, and came 
back. And they said I was totally unconscious, when | was 
never more vividly conscious in full life than I was then. That 
is all I know, and all I can say. 

And that is enough. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the return to full life by that mother was 
the self-crucifying response of her own will to the call 
of those who needed her. All life is richer to her 
now, though the body's limitations and pain are again 
upon her. And she has been ‘freed forever from 
the fear of death.’’ May not all who know of her ex- 
perience be the gainers through it, by living unto 
others while here, and by welcoming the call Beyond 
when it comes ? 


Can God’s Plans be Marred ? 


The difficulty of attempting to discuss infinite 
things with finite language is constantly illustrated. 
But we shall not escape that difficulty in this life ; 
and it is no less a duty to keep on in the study of 
God's infinite love and blessings and planning for us, 
even if faulty and finite human language is the best 
instrument at hand for the expression of such study. 
Here is a letter from a West Virginia reader that raises 
an interesting question in this connection : 

In ‘The Review Pilot’ phrases like these occur: “ the 
King’s plans were spoiled"’ ; ‘‘ Yet from the very start God's 
children —_ to break his plans up’; ‘‘ Marred God's 
plans." Will you pardon a humble layman who thinks that 
the phraseology contains dangerous error? 

1. We can never know what God's plans are in their en- 
tirety. 

2. It seems to me very dangerous to intimate or get children 
to think that God's plans can be marred by human beings. 

It seems to me that it should be emphatically taught that 
God's plans are never marred ; but that those who run counter 
to them are hopelessly marred ; that we can never break God's 
laws, but that they break and crush us every time. 

God's plans for the human race and for the coming 
of his Kingdom in his own good time are not going to 
be thwarted by the failure of one man or a million men 
to do the duty that He assigns. In that sense the great 
outcome of God's plans for his children is beyond 
marring. But God's loving plans for his children have 
been shattered by the unloving, wayward acts of those 
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children, from the time that Adam and Eve forfeited 
the Eden which God had planned should be theirs, 
down to this day and hour. The Bible record of 
God's works is full of this truth, and every human 
life is tragically conscious of it. Unless we believe 
that God wants sin in the world, we must believe 
that God’s plans to bless his children have been 
marred by sin. The writer of Genesis went farther 
than the writer of The Lesson Pilot, when he said : 
** And it repented Jehovah that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. And Jeho- 
vah said, I will destroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the ground ; both man, and beast, 
and creeping things, and birds of the heavens ; for it 
repenteth me that I have made them.’’ Does that 
look as though man had not in any way marred the 
plan which Jehovah had announced to Adam: ‘Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the birds of the heavens, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth '’ ? 

Life would be a hopeless thing if what the corre- 
spondent says about the result of going counter to 
God's laws were true. Thank God, we are wot broken 
and crushed, hopelessly marred, every time we break 
his laws! The great loving heart of the Father shows 
in that patience which is never exhausted, that will- 
ingness to change his plans hour by hour, day by 
day, year by year, in his longing to save his children 
in spite of themselves. His dealings with the erring 
children of Israel are repeated in the life of every 
soul. We mar his plans for us; he changes those 
plans, and gives us a new start as he says lovingly 
‘«Try again."’ There has been but one Man in his- 
tory who never thwarted a single plan the Father had 
for him, and by that fact he saved the world. When 
God’s plans are not marred by any of his children, 
the Kingdom will have come. 


a“ 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of —— interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











LATROBE, PA.—Where can I get a manual or drill-book 
suitable for organizing and drilling a Boys’ Brigade ?— 
G. W. F. W. 

Send 35 cents to The Brigade Press, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Where can I find intelligent questions 
on each lesson to be answered in writing by the scholars ?—D, 

Nearly all of the lesson helps published by the denomina- 
tional houses have questions on the lesson with spaces for 
answer. They also have questions at the end of the quar- 
ter for the quarterly review following the lessons. A num- 
ber of denominational and other supply houses publish 
lists of questions gotten up specially on each lesson. You 
might address the World Sunday School Supply Co., De- 
troit, Michigan, for their lesson study slip. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—I have been very much interested in the 
articles published in your paper by Mr. Charles McIlvaine on 
the subject of *‘ animals and insects.’” Has Mr. Mcllvaine a 
book published on this subject, or is there a book published 
that will give information such as given in his articles ?— 

O 


Mr. McIlvaine has not published any book on “ animals 
and insects.’’ He has issued, however, a book entitled 
**One Thousand American Fungi’’ ($5). There are a 
number of books on insects and animals. Among them I 
would recommend as -exceedingly interesting ‘‘Old Farm 
Fairies ’’ ($1.20), by Dr. Henry C. McCook ; also ‘* Tenants 
of an Old Farm ’’ ($1.20), by the same author. They are 
fascinatingly interesting. The Times will send either at the 
publisher’s price as given. 


NEW JERSEY.—I have a class of ten young ladies rang- 
ing in age from sixteen to twenty-three years. They are 
bright, intelligent, and attractive. They occupy the choir 
chairs and platform. There is another class of young girls 

ed about fifteeen years. They want to leave their teacher, 
who has taught them several years and is a very efficient 
teacher, and come in my class. They have not consulted the 
superintendent, their teacher, or myself, but say they are go- 
ing to make the change. I have all in my class that I can do 
justice by, and do not want any additional. What would you 
advise me to do ?—T. H. 

Your superintendent should know at once the condition 
of things, and so should also the teacher of the other class. 
It is quite as improper and ont éf place for scholars to 
change at will from one part of the school to another as it 
would be for soldiers to decide to leave their company and 
drill with another. If your school is eu officered and 
managed, these “s-holars will remain where they belong. 
It does not follow that they are in exactly the right place 
now, but the change you refer to should not, under any 
circumstances, be allowed to take place in the manner 


suggested. 
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Solving Those Class Problems 








Good Results from Efforts for Young Men 


It means much for the future welfare of the church 
to know of the widespread interest among teachers in the 
young men, and it is good to know that men of ability are 
at work ‘solving the problem.’? In Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, for instance, is a busy physician who has young 
men at heart to such an extent that he.is willing to turn 
aside from his professional duties in order to hold the 
‘‘coming man’’ for the work in the ‘‘vineyard.’’ Dr. 
Edward Sylvester Smith writes as follows from his long 
experience in this work: ‘*I am especially pleased that 
your paper is giving attention to the big-boy problem, for 
it‘is a hard one, and as yet without a sufficient solution. 
If you care for my opinion, I will say that I think the 
graded school with promotions is the best solution, unless 
the class is in the care of a teacher of rare fitness and tact- 
fulness. 

‘‘ In our school one such class, in the care of Mr. William 
B. Spencer, is a success, Another has about disbanded, 
owing to the inability of the teacher te hold the boys. My 
class is one of young men. I think but three are under 
twenty-one years of age. Our organization is that of the 
Baraca young men’s classes, with which you are familiar. 
The plan works well, giving us just what is needed to keep 
a sustained interest. We have an annual election, on the last 
Sunday in December, when officers are chosen, These 
form an executive committee, which appoints other com- 
mittees. 

‘* We use the Baraca pin, which, I am sure, is a decided 
aid. For a young men’s or big boys’ class a pin is a con- 
stant reminder of brotherhood and common interest. Many 
of my men wéar theirs throughout the week. There is 
scarcely any little factor that will do so much for a class as 
this;: Class socials held at the teacher’s house about once 
a month throughout the winter are useful in developing the 
social spirit.’’ 

% 


Why Dan Wasn’t Expelled 


He was only mischievous ; but he-was a little gamin in 
whom the faculty for ingenious mischief was abnormally 
developed. 

It must have been that the Sunday-school afforded an 
extensive field for the exercise of his genius that made Dan 
so regular dn attendant. ; 

His teacher sat always with her hand on his knee since 
the day when he suddenly announced that it was too hot, 
he was going swimming, and vaulted out of the window. 
But the restraining power in the gentle hand was limited, 
and there was no denying the fact that Dan disturbed the 
whole school. 

One evening, at a teachers’ meeting, after a free discus- 
sion of one side of the question, it was unanimously de- 
cided to expel Dan as a promoter of riot and rebellion in 
other classes. 

His teacher sat silent until the superintendent asked : 
** Miss Alice, have you nothing to say?’’ 

Miss Alice leoked up, and with tears in her voice, said : 
** Nothing, only if Dan goes out, I goout. I can not give 
him up.”’ 

Of course that settled the question. If Miss Alice could 
get on with Dan, the others would not object. 

When the restless spirit came over Dan next day, Miss 
Alice drew him aside. ‘* Dan,’’ she said, ‘‘ they wanted 
to expel you from this school, and I said ‘If Dan goes out 
I go out.’ Now, I want you to stand by me.”’ 

** Who wanted to put me out ?’’ Dan demanded. 

** No matter who, Dan; you are to stay.’’ 

Dan considered a moment, then exclaimed: ‘* Say, Miss 
Alice, you’re a brick !”’ 

‘* That was the beginning of Dan’s development. Miss 
Alice believed in him; she had stood by him, and she had 
won his heart. He was hers to mold as she would. 

Perhaps it sounds commonplace to say that Dan has be- 
come a leader in the paths of righteousness, and that he 
gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to Miss Alice for 
all that he is. Praise God if such an ending be common- 
place! To Dan and to Miss Alice it is a heart story which 
makes their eyes glow when they speak of it.— Miss Grace 
Hamilton George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 
How One Boy Was Reached 


** Here, pastor, is a letter you left in the Bible at the 
morning service. I found it during Sunday-school.’’ It 
was the superintendent who spoke. 

‘* Thank you!’’ was the minister’s word as he received 
the letter. ‘‘I would not like to lose that document. It 
is from a poor woman out on the farm. Let me read it to 
you,—but first I want to tell you its history, if you have 
time to listen. 

‘*Some years ago, when I was pastor in A , I was 
trying to solve the problem of reaching the boys of the 
town. Many of those who had been brought up in Chris- 
tian homes were straying from church and Sunday-school, 
and were becoming boon companions of some of the reck- 
less young men who curse every community. Lwas making 
some headway by means of a Boys’ Club, when I received 
a letter from an anxious mother, She told me that her boy 








—a good boy he had. always been, she proudly declared— 
had recently left the farm: for our little city. She asked me 
to look after him, and. save him from the habits which 
threatened her peace and his happiness. 

‘¢ I knew the lad. The mother’s anxiety was justified. 
He was in danger. I resolved to win him, but he was 
wary, and was not to be caught by any invitation to serv- 
ices or club-meetings. . One day, hearing my own son 
talking of a ball-game to be played that afternoon, and 
mentioning the name of the country lad as the catcher for 
one team, I saw my chance, I charged my boy to make 
friends with that catcher, to walk by the manse with him 
immediately after the game, and to invite him in to supper 
when I should give him the signal. 

‘* I was at work in the garden when the two approached, 
arm in arm, with the dirt of the ‘‘ diamond ”’ still on their 
clothes. As they paused at the gate, I asked about their 
sport. In a moment we were in the thick of an earnest 
discussion of the American game, I told of some of our 
college players and the tight places they helped us out of. 
When the catcher’s eyes were fairly snapping with excite- 
ment, I gave my son the signal, and he urged his com- 
panion to stop for supper. I seconded the invitation. 
There was a little hesitation, —it probably occurred to him 
that I was a minister, At length, however, the three of 
us entered the house together. We got well acquainted 
that evening. 

‘* A few days later I sent my son around to the catcher’s 
boarding-house to invite him—in his own name—to a 
meeting of the Boys’ Club. This invitation also was ac- 
cepted. 

‘* Then I had to have help. I told one of my elders I 
wanted him to have a social gathering of our young peo- 
ple in his home, and to invite this lad. He did not know 
what to make of the request,—he had heard some whispers 
about my protégé. He loyally agreed, however, and an- 
other step was taken. 

‘* This was only a beginning. But my quarry had been 
interested in the Boys’ Club and in our young people. 
Years have passed. Some months ago he was welcomed 
to membership in the church. He is now president of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Next week he is to be mar- 
ried to the daughter of the elder who, rather unwillingly, 
entertained him at his home. And this letter is froma 
happy mother down on the farm, She pours out her heart 
in gratitude to God for what he has done for her boy. No, 
1 don’t want to lose that letter, and I don’t want to lose 
from our churches any organization, whether it be Boys’ 
Club, Young Women’s Guild, Christian Endeavor Society, 
or what not, which has proved its value as a means to reach 
the young people, and hold them for effective Christian 
service,’’ 

The speaker has proved the sincerity of his words. 
Wherever he is, his church is known for its activity in 
reaching the young people. And the superintendent has 
not forgotten the story. A number of young people’s 
organizations, their birth due to his words and works, are 
active in winning young people for Christ,—just as the 
catcher was won in the little city of A . The Rev. 
John T. Faris, St. Louis, Mo. 


% 
Buttons and Boys 


Lying before me on my desk are two objects which I 
desire to look at often and to think about whenever any 
one complains to me of the difficulties connected with their 
Sunday-school work. One isa vegetable ivory nut, the other 
is a black vest-button, such as may be purchased for about 
eight cents a dozen. 

But what have these two objects to do with each other ? 
That is just the point. The other day I visited a great 
button factory, and as I beheld the manifold marvelous 
operations going on therein, I could not refrain from say- 
ing to myself: ‘* All this to make a button! All this for 
the sake of buttons!’’ ‘* Yes,’? my guide informed me, 
**all this and much more.’’ What we looked upon were 
but parts of what had to be done in order to have a card of 
buttons made ready for the retail counter. 

Years and years of experiments were behind what we 
saw. A keen intellect had made use of much that had 
been learned in the past and had improved upon it. Com- 
plicated machinery, manned by brawn and brains, had been 
devised and was in operation. Intricate processes had 
been so systematized and mastered that many of the work- 
ers could perform their tasks almost automatically. In 
other departments, ceaseless vigilance had to be exercised 
and endless pains taken,—all for a button. 

Yes, all fora button! For, given the required degree 
of excellence for one button, many millions of buttons are 
possible. Brains, muscles,. patience, and perseverance 
properly directed had resulted in the manufacture of but- 
tons from that which had formerly been considered a waste 
product. 

Does God intend anything to be wasted? How about 
that boy that you cannot get into your Sunday-school ? Oh! 
he’s no good, some one says. That is just what men, if 
they thought about it at all, once said concerning the vege- 
table ivory, But this beautiful button lying before me 
shows how untrue to facts were such thoughts. If the 
samé amount of brain, muscle, patience, perseverance, and 
System were devoted to the apparently useless boy, what 








would be the result? 
cents a dozen, 
boys be worth ? 
Fair questions in many localities would be: If the same 
amount of brains, muscle, system, patience, and persever- 
ance were put into our Sunday-school work as are put into the 
making of a vest-button worth less than a cent, would we 
have so much trouble with our boys? If the same amount 
of brains, muscle, system, patience, and perseverance were 
expended in the formation of our boys’ characters as are 
devoted to the making of a vest-button, would not the fin- 
ished product of the Sunday-school be much better than it 
now is ?— Zhe Rev. Dr. A. H. McKinney, New York City. 


“ 
Stick to the Text ! 


Many a time we have listened to some speaker who ram- 
bled all around the subject, and left us at last with a feel- 
ing of having wasted our time and his own as well. There 
are men and women who think sticking to the text one of 
the first requisites in a minister, and yet they teach in the 
Sunday-school in the most hit-or-miss fashion imaginable. 

A young college student who is an enthusiast on the 
subject of art cannot teach a single lesson without bringing 
in the—to him—fascinating theme. It has grown to be a 
joke among the members of his class, and they speculate 
Sunday after Sunday as to how long he can talk without 
telling of the beauties of some work of-art. It would 
probably astonish him greatly to know how many times he 
neglects the lesson to take up his favorite subject, but he 
is surely wasting his opportunities to work for the Master. 

The primary object of the Sunday-school is to teach the 
Word of God, and nothing should be allowed to fill the 
minds of the young people during the brief hour allotted to 
this task but thoughts calculated to lead them to better 
and holier lives, ‘Lhey bring enough of the worldly atmos- 
phere with them, and anything that tends from reverent 
attention to Bible truths should be promptly discouraged. 

There is a dear old lady in a certain town who has 
taught in the Sunday-school many years, and whose hobby 
is temperance. Sunday after Sunday she tells of the hor- 
rors of the liquor traffic till her scholars never trouble 
themselves to look up the lesson atall. They know the 
teacher pays no attention to it, so why should they? It is 
true that touching little illustrations and practical points 
pertinent to temperance may often be used to good effect 
in other than the regular lesson on that subject, but they 
should not be used to the exclusion of the work for the day. 

The boys and the girls should be given an opportunity 
to recite, and encouraged to know the answers to every 
question. No day-school teacher would pass a lesson 
without clinching the important facts in it; and how much 
more essential is it that children should have their minds 
stored with the truths of the Bible, Just try it yourself 
some day. Carefully prepare your lesson, and then get 
into a class where the teacher does all the talking. You will 
declare that you never want to go back, but you will have 
more patience with the restless boys and girls afterwards. 

A Sunday-school teacher said the other day that when- 
ever she was busy she never prepared the regular lesson. 
‘*]T just tell them Bible stosies, and they never know the 
difference,’’ she explained. ‘* All this talk about having 
to do a lot of studying when you have a class of small chil- 
dren is pure nonsense.”’ 

But children do know the difference, and indifferent 
teachers are responsible for much of the dislike boys and 
girls manifest toward the Sunday-school as they grow older. 
Children are the keenest critics in the world, and they can- 
not be kept interested and eager to learn by a teacher who 
rambles all around the subject instead of teaching to the 
point. Stick tothe text !—//i/da Richmond, Kenton, O. 


% 
Keeping Up the Class Standard 


There are many methods in vogue among teachers to 
keep up attendance in the class, but not all of them appeal 
strongly enough to boys to bring about the reform. A 
teacher in Buffalo, who has had marked success in dealing 
with boys, found this letter of value in calling the attention 
of the young fellows to the class standards : 


VOLUNTEER CLASS-CHARACTER BUILDERS 
DELAWARE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 


But vest-buttons are worth eight 
True, and what would a dozen redeemed 


May 26, 1904. 
DEAR CLASS MEMBER : 

Our splendid reputation is being spoiled by so many 
of our best fellows forgetting the secret of personal success as 
given in one of the toasts at our banquet,—namely, *‘ Be loyal 
to that which you know is right."" Surely you know your class 
is all right in its work of character building, then let us be 
loyal in regular attendance. 

We want to make a big showing at the assembly of whole 
school next Sunday. Come sure, for we want to far outnum- 
ber the young men's class. Be loyal. 

We want again to urge our class good-fellowship. Every 
Sunday in June we will be in our own room, and only one 
Sunday each month hereafter will we have any special speak- 
ers, but we will try to have special music every Surday."’ 

See class-pictures and history in the Express and Times. 
Be loyal to your class and teacher at twelve o'clock sharp 
each Sunday, and pray daily for our class work. P 


Your friend, W. T. DAMON. 
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Memory Work 
Formin 


T IS the universal testimony of mankind 
that the word-for-word memorizing of 
classic and beautiful forms of words en- 
riches the speech, forms the taste, feeds 
the mind, fortifies the soul. The Psalmist 
beautifully puts his argument for learning 

by heart when he says : ‘* Thy word have I hid in my 
heart, that I might not sin against Thee."’ It is the ex- 
perience of multitudes of those who have been brought 
up to love often repeated forms of devotion that by 
their very familiarity and use these forms gain inex- 
pressibly in their power to help us— ‘‘in all time of 
our tribulation ; in all time of our prosperity ; in the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment.”’ 

Of all those who have borne testimony in this mat- 
ter I shall cite but one, as being clearly unbiased and 
as combining the most pronounced disadvantages 
with the most striking and unqualifiedly favorable re- 
sults—the case of John Ruskin. After speaking, in 
‘« Praeterita,’’ of the salutary pleasures of his home, 
he says: ‘‘I hdve next with deeper gratitude to 
chronicle what I owed to my mother for the resolutely 
consistent lessons which so exercised me in the Scrip- 
tures as to make every word of them familiar to my 
ear in habitual music—yet in that familiarity rever- 
enced, as transcending all thought, and ordaining all 
conduct.”’ In these lessons, which began as soon as 
he was able to read with fluency, and never ceased 
till he went to Oxford, he says: ‘‘ My mother forced 
me by steady daily toil to learn long chapters of the 
Bible by heart ; as well as to read it every syllable 
through, aloud, hard names and all, from Genesis to 
the Apocalypse about once a year.'’ After the read- 
ing, ‘‘I had to learn a few verses by hearc, or repeat, 
to make sure I had not lost something of what was 
already known ; and with the chapters thus gradually 
possessed from the first word to the last, I had to 
learn the whole body of the fine old Scottish para- 
phrases.'" Then follows the vivid picture of the long 
morning hours of. toil—‘‘ toil on both sides equal’’ ; 
the struggle for accuracy to the least accent, and for 
understanding if that was within reach ; the list of 
chapters learned by heart with which (he says of his 
mother) ‘‘she established my soul in life'’ ; and 
finally the summary of results in these remarkable 
and significant words: ‘‘ And truly, though I have 
picked up the elements of a little further knowledge 
—in mathematics, meteorology, and the like, in after 
life, and owe not a little to the teaching of many peo- 
ple, this maternal installation of my mind in that 
property of chapters I count very confidently the most 
precious, and, on the whole, the one essential part of 
all my education."’ 

So much, then, for the argument for memory work. 
It is time now to make a distinction. 

ca 

Not all learning can or should be memoriter learn- 
ing. The line is very sharply drawn. Where the 
exact language is immaterial it is an abuse to require 
it. In such cases it is no less important to neglect 
and to forget at the right place, than it is to attend and 
to remember. But where the exact language, by 
reason of intrinsic worth, is an inherent element in 
the truth to be conveyed, the case is different. Here 
form and substance are so vitally interwoven that the 
form cannot be changed without essential loss to the 
substance. 

In former days there was excess of memorizing and 
deficiency of judgment. There are those here pres- 
ent who as children were required to learn memoriter 
page after page of their history books. I myself 
learned a catechism of history contained in the ca- 
cophonous Monteith’s Youth's History of the United 
States. In these days the wise teacher places a pre- 
mium on the pupil's getting the gist of the lesson and 
saying it in his own words. But the danger now is 
that there will be excess of judgment and deficiency 
of word-for-word memorizing, and that the practise of 
learning word for word that which should be so learned 
will fall into disuse. 

Let us now seek a criterion : What should be so 
learned? The question embarrasses, not because 
there is so little, but so much. There is nothing 
named in Ruskin’s long list which it would not be 


This article by Dr. Hervey, which is an abridgment of an address 
delivered at the second annual convention of the Religions Education 
Association. = epee with nearly a hundred other addresses in the 
Volume of Proc ings to be published this month by the Association, 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago.—Tue Epiror. 
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good to memorize ; but we are forced by every differ- 
ence between his time and our own, and particularly by 
the difference between him and our children, and be- 
tween their parents and his mother, to ask, not what 
were good, but what is best. It seems to me self-evident 
that that material which is best for memory work is 
that which, by its truth, its beauty, and its living 
power most universally and permanently satisfies the 
soul. For if it be true, it will satisfy the intellect ; if 
beautiful, the feelings ; if vital, the will To be true 
it must apply to all mankind, at every epoch of de- 
velopment, and in every age. To be beautiful it 
must be clothed in language that perfectly expresses 
the truth and permanently satisfies the heart. To be 
vital it must touch the life—giving form and spirit 
to prayer and praise, giving wings to aspiration, giv- 
ing impulse to action. 
a 


That which is fittest to learn by heart will therefore 
be found, not so much in the form of rules, or defini- 
tions, or dogmas, or ‘‘stiff and stark external com- 
mands’’—for ‘‘whether there be knowledge, it shall 
be done away.’’ That which is fittest to learn by 
heart we shall find rather in ‘‘the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge’’—in poetry and in poetic 
prose. Matthew Arnold was very nearly right in say- 
ing that ‘‘in poetry our race, as time goes on, will find 
an ever surer and surer stay,’’ and that ‘‘the strong- 
est part of our religion to-day is its unconscious 
poetry."" Judged by this criterion, the list of that 
which is of most worth for purposes of memory work 
will include : 

1. Those sweet and majestic words of Jesus of which 
he himself said :_‘‘ The words that 1 speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life’’ ; words which are 
the more permanent as they do not take the form of 
‘« stiff and stark external commands."’ 

2. Those Psalms that are unequaled in beauty of 
language and in power to satisfy the spirit of man in 
its loftiest and its deepest moods. 

3 The sublime and often mystical poetry found 
in Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and Revelation. 

4. Ancient and beautiful forms of prayer, such as 
may be found in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
which, when found, are eagerly recognized by the chil- 
dren as being suitable to their tastes and needs. 

5. Classic forms of sound words embodying edify- 
ing doctrine, such as are wont to be sought chiefly 
in catechisms, but which can be found elsewhere as 
well. But it should be remembered that there are 
catechisms and catechisms, and it must certainly be 
agreed that, for purposes of memorizing, not much of 
some catechisms, and not all of any catechism, is 
worthy to be compared, for utility or for intrinsic 
worth, with portions of Scripture without number 
which remain unlearned. Indiscriminate catechism- 
committing is, happily, going out of vogue. Even in 
the Episcopal church, where the rubric prescribes a 
catechism as an ‘instruction to be learned by every 
person before he be brought to be confirmed by the 
bishop,’’ a distinction is made between saying ‘‘ the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments,’’ and answering to the other questions. This 
language— since ‘‘learning’’ does not necessarily 
mean rote-learning, and ‘‘ answering to questions’’ 
does not necessarily involve the use of uniform and 
prescribed phrases—certainly leaves a convenient 
latitude to those who believe that in general the lan- 
guage of doctrine does not deserve the same sacred 
handling as the words of Jesus or the language of in- 
spired poetry. I need not add that I speak neither 
by permission nor by commandment, but simply ex- 
press, as I feel bound to do, the views of a plain 
pedagogue upon a question which is, in one of its 
aspects, a question of pedagogy. 

We are ready to consider, in conclusion, some con- 
structive suggestions regarding the conduct of memory 
work at home. 

1. Memory work at home should be co-operative, 
yet independent. Children are being taught some 
memoriter work at day-school and at Sunday-school : 
they ask their parents to ‘‘hear’’ them, and the 
hearing of such lessons is one thing at least which 
parents can do. So much is due the school. But 
there is something also which the home owes itself— 
to have its own line of work and to hold thereto, 
whether school keeps or not. Moreover, the Sunday- 
school can never, in my judgment, do much memo- 
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riter work without neglect of its proper duty of 
instruction. It can prepare the way for home work 
by developing a rich and real liturgical service. 

2. The times for memory work at home should be 
sacredly regular, yet not impossibly frequent. They 
can be made coincident with the inevitable bedtime 
(for pleasurable but not studious repetition), and, shall 
we say, with the equally inevitable leisure hour each 
week sacredly set apart for family worship and re- 
ligious instruction. 

-3. At these times the exercises should be regarded 
as a duty, yet made, as they can be made, a privilege 
and a pleasure. It is a grievous error to speak and 
act as if interest and effort were incompatible, and 
duty necessarily distasteful. To endure hardness as a 
good soldier is not to be confounded with enduring 
hardness as a bad galley slave. I had rather, I sup- 
pose, punish the Beatitudes into a boy than have him 
go through life ignorant of the truth that ‘: Blessed 
are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.’’ But in a well-ordered home such a course is 
in general both unnecessary and self-defeating. All 
depends on how wisely the play of motive is directed 
—how skilfully the proper impulses are set to work. 
Wisely motived, the child will come to you, saying, 
‘«Find me something I can learn by heart,'’ ‘‘ Teach 
me a prayer’’ ; and a boy of eleven, set to learn the 
part of Brutus, will learn the speeches of Mark Antony 
to boot. Social co-operation, imitation, conscious- 
ness of growing power, ambition, pride, emulation, 
praise and blame, reward and punishment,—there is 
no motive known to human nature which may not be 
harnessed up and made to draw this load. 

4. But motive without method is as steam without 
engine. Therefore, and finally, the method used 
should reinforce repetition with thinking, feeling, and 
willing. To memorize by mere mechanical mulling 
is a deadly grind. Repetition should be made with 
the spirit and the understanding as well as with vol- 
untary attention. It would, indeed, be futile to de- 
mand that every passage to be memorized be first 
fully understood,’ but to undertake to learn what is 
not in some degree grasped by the heart and the head 
is from every view-point unwise. There should: be a 
living relation established between the child and that 
which he is to learn. Sometimes this relation is best 
established by letting the child become very familiar 
with that which he is to learn before he sets himself 
finally to commit it to memory. 1 have found that if 
a psalm is to be memorized, a good way to begin is to 
make it, at home or at school, a part of a regular lit- 
urgy, thus reading it many times with attention and 
with spirit; perhaps also, at the proper time, with 
explanation and informal analysis. The same applies 
to prayers and hymns, which should be often prayed 
and sung before being of set purpose memorized. 
This process of creating familiarity and warmth may 
be compared to the first stage in the developing of a 
photographic film,—one by one the features ‘‘ come 
out,’’ until the film is ready for fixing. The figure 
may halt a trifle, yet in both processes there are ob- 
vious disadvantages in trying to fix before the features 
have come out, and still more so if the fixing begins 
before the plate has been fully exposed. The great 
law of method, here as everywhere else, is: Let spirit 
vitalize form. 

td 


A final word as to the proper part of the home in 
this work. I venture to say that in such work as this 
lies one of the home's peculiar functions.. To guide 
and inspire the children in memory work is some- 
thing the homecan do better than can any other agency, 
and better, perhaps, than it can do many other things. 
The home deals with individuals ; it has them regu- 
larly, steadily, every day, seven days in the week. 
The time is indeed short, but this defect in quantity 
is made up by the unique element of quality : the 
time which the children naturally devote to their 
parents, and when they claim their parents for them- 
selves, is the sweetest, most impressionable of all the 
times of day. 1 mean bedtime and prayer time. 
Then the interests and distractions of the active day 
fade. Then the child turns with intense eagerness, 
all the greater for this absence and absorption in 
school and at play, to his mother—and to his father, 
if his father be parent, and not merely progenitor— 
for companionship, for confidences, for story-telling, 
for reading of literature, and for worship. And it is 
reasonable to hold that, in the pressure of the week's 
engagements, which bears not less heavily, nowadays, 





1 Note that the author's emphasis here is evidently on the word 
“ fully,” and that in his next two sentences he wisely insists that the 
child shall always umderstand something at least with his head of 
what he is asked to learn “‘ by heart.” What Dr. Hervey advocates 
is a very different thing from the old, mistaken, and positively harmful 
—_ memorizing” that used to be forced upon children.—Tue 
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upon the children than upon the adults of the house- 
hold, there can be one other stated time for worship 
and for instruction,—the quiet hour on Sunday. May 
I not, then, seriously and earnestly propose—and to 
clear myself of cant I may confess that I am trying to 
bolster up my own resolution by this public announce- 
ment of personal intention—that we as parents sacredly 
devote some stated time to guiding, helping, and in- 
spiring our children at home to learn by heart precious 
portions of Scripture and such like language, in the 
belief that thereby, in a unique and indispensable 
way, we shall be filling their minds, forming their 
characters, feeding their souls, and giving them, as it 
were, in fee simple, the very essence of a priceless 
heritage. 
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Snap Shots at Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 
Mrs. Godfrey’s Children 





KNOW a man who has had a long run of sick- 
ness and ‘hard luck.'’ He is a splendid fellow, 
too,—a true husband, an honest employee, and 

a kind father. But troubles have made him poor. 
His wife has had to struggle, too. It's been hard, 
uphill work. Where there are a half dozen hungry 
little mouths to feed, and as many active little bodies 
to clothe, it takes a lot of hustling on the part of poor 
parents to keep the domestic machine a-running. 

But—it's good for the children. Those half dozen 
little people are learning how to work. They have 
to help their mother. The boys can wash the dishes 
and make the beds as well as she can do it herself. 

In the school-yard, some of their rich playmates 
turn up their noses and say : ‘«Godfreys? Oh, yes, 
those are the Godfrey boys. They're ‘cheap skates.’ 
They, have to make the beds and wash the dishes,"’ 
But [ll tell you what I think. Long years after 
those lazy rascals have broken through the ice and 
disappeared, these same little ‘‘cheap skates’’ will 
be ‘‘cutting eagle wings’’ and ‘‘ writing their names "’ 
where generations yet unborn will read them. 

This brings me to my ‘stery... Their mother was 
telling me how their having to help her somuch made 
them so considerate of her. ‘They simply rush to my 
assistance. They notice the slightest shadow on my 
face. And they're so good and so grateful! Why, 
sir, almost every meal we have, after they get enough 
into their little stomachs to stop the. aching void, one 
of them says, in the most feeling way you ever heard, 
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«Thank the Lord and our dear mother for this good 
dinner,’ and then all the rest of them say ‘‘ Amen !"’ 
Oh, no, it's not perfunctory. It's all heart. Even 
the baby says it sometimes : ‘Thank the Lord and 
our dear muvver for thith good thupper, Amen and 
Amen !’"’ 

I don't know how this affects you, but it gave me 
that queer sensation in my throat that we call ‘‘chok- 
ing up."’ After I recovered myself a little I said to 
her, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Godfrey, if that doesn’t pay you for 


-your labor and your ‘sacrifice nothing else will." 


‘*Pay me! pay me! Why bless your heart, when I 
hear those words and that chorus of Amens, I feel 
that I wouldn't trade my place and work in life for a 
childless queen's !*’ she said. 

She had the right of it. There isn't any other re- 
ward that can be compared with childish gratitude 
and love for a single minute. 

Of course there is no method of measuring or weigh- 
ing the values of different kinds of pleasure. You 
can weigh stars or atmosphere ; you can measure the 
force of a flash of lightning, or the speed of a sensa- 
tion traveling from your finger to your brain. But 
there is no way of measuring the relative values of 
our pleasures. It is always an individual question. 
The personal equation settles it. 

But I ask the mothers who read these words to 
compare the pleasure Mrs, Godfrey had in the grati- 
tude of.those children with that of the applause Mrs. 
Popeler had when she read her essay at the Woman's 
Club. The women clapped their kid-gloved hands, 
and even went so far as to wave their handkerchiefs. 
It made Mrs. Popeler tingle all over. She thought 
it was the greatest moment in her life, the very acme 
of her happiness. And it was. Such happiness is 
very real, and it may be very pure and noble. I'm 
not saying anything against applause or women's 
clubs ; but then, you know, Mrs. Popeler never had 
any of the kind of approbation Mrs. Godfrey had. 
Her children never burst out into that childish rap- 
ture, ‘* Thank the Lord and our dear mother for this 
good dinner.'' She never cooked a dinner for them 
in her life. She never sewed on their buttons. It 
was Bridget and Katie who did this. To them she 
was only a sort of household decoration, a kind of 
bric-a-brac. And so she doesn’ t really know what that 
delicious thrill is that shoots through Mrs. Godfrey's 
heart when those six little birds look up out of the 
nest and chirp their benedictions. 

No, no! there never has been, and there never 
will be, any joy on earth comparable to that of child- 
ish gratitude. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Three Queries Concerning Genesis 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 





ARE the biographies in Genesis bio- 
graphical? Is there a biblical chro- 
“| nology before Abraham? Is Adam a 

| myth? These three questions have 
» | been asked in one form or another by 
correspondents of The Sunday School 
Times. By grouping the answers, 
' each will throw light on the others. 

In order to answer reasonably these questions, we 
need to fix in our minds the fact that the narratives 
in Genesis are not formulated science, but literature. 
The book has such literary vitality that it has lived 
for two or three millenniums, and is now familiar to 
some tens of millions of readers, and is an object of 
interested study to many thousands of scholars. This 
is proof decisive that literary insight entered into the 
production of it. Its claim to be genuine literature 
is beyond question. Whatever the processes, whether 
of compilation or of original composition, by which it 
was produced, it passed through one or more minds 
that were endowed with literary gift. This fact is 
independent of the question of miraculous inspiration. 
If its author or authors were inspired, their inspiration 
wrought in literary forms ; and whether they were 
inspired or not, this product of theirs is genuine lit- 
erature. 

Professors of literature tell us that literary state- 











ments ef fact differ from scientific statements of fact. 


The ideal of science is to state all the facts in a case, 
and to state them in logical order. It is of measure- 
less importance that science have this aim, but from 
it there result two limitations. First, science never 


attains to its ideal, and its statements need to be for- 
mulated anew every few years. Second, scientific 
statements of fact are ordinarily stupid, except to per- 
sons who are thirsting for knowledge of the particular 
facts stated. On the other hand, the ideal of litera- 
ture is directly to make the fact influential, by making 
it interesting to every bright-minded person. It never 
attempts to tell all the facts, but selects a few, such 
as will suit its purpose and will appeal to the human 
nature of its auditors. And in stating the facts, it 
gives them the form and the order that will accom- 
plish these aims. The result is that literary state- 
ments of fact do not fully meet the needs of the person 
who is thirsting for information ; but they present the 
fact interestingly to all men, and they may live 
through the ages without needing to be restated. 

But a literary statement of fact may be as true 
to fact as a scientific statement of the same facts, 
however the two may differ. The literary narrative 
presents some of the facts only. It may arrange 
them by their pictorial rather than by their logical 
values. And yet it may be as true in outline and in 
the details it gives as the more ponderous scientific 
narrative ; and it may give in a flash to all bright 
minds essentially the same truth which the scientific 
treatment gives to the painstaking scientist only. 

It follows that a literary narrative is open to mis- 
understanding. If one reads such a narrative as if it 
contained all the facts, and contained them in some 
particular order, he is liable to read falsehood into 
the narrative, and to read much of the truth out of it. 
ese distinctions are important when we study 
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Genesis.’ It is of the nature of literary narrative, and 
is not a mere unliterary series of reports. If these 
accounts are historical, they are so in the sense of 
being selections of facts, a few facts out of possible 
thousands or millions, the facts being evidently 
selected for the purpose of teaching religious lessons, 
and being so arranged and stated as to make vivid 
appeals to the imagination. It is possible to say that 
these narratives are in this sense true to fact, without 
affirming all the interpretations that tradition has 
placed upon them. 

The alternatives are to regard them either as fic- 
tions or as false statements of fact. If we were 
shut up to the mechanical, unliterary understanding 
of them which is so prevalent, perhaps our easiest 
way out of difficulties would be to regard them as 
fictions. Actually, however, the prevalent view 
among those who deny their historicity is not that they 
are properly fiction, but rather that they are mistaken 
statements of fact. And in most or all the instances, 
the presence of fact is clearly discernible. The theory 
that these narratives are true presentations of selected 
facts, made vivid by poetic treatment, is the only 
theory that will stand the test of close examination. 

The idea that most of the biographies in Genesis 
may be traditions of tribal movements, narrated in a 
personified form, is not in itself absurd. No one 
doubts that in the Old Testament a people is often 
spoken of as a person, The proper name Moab, for 
example, stands in Hebrew equally for the reputed 
ancestor of a people, or for the aggregated people 
itself, or for the country. Standing for the people, it 
takes verbs and pronouns in the masculine singular, 
just as when it stands for a person. This way of 
using words greatly facilitates the habit of making per- 
sonified statements concerning political events, and 
this is in itself an altogether natural product of the 
Oriental imagination. Itis generally believed that an 
ethnical element has entered to some extent among 
the apparently personal statements in the biblical 
records of early times. 

rd 


Actually, however, this element cannot be very 
extensive. Personal individuality is too strongly 
marked, for instance, in the lives of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob to permit the belief that the sketches 
are not genuinely biographical. The presumption is 
that any particular personal story is an account of 
individuals ; the ethnical interpretation is to be 
preferred only when there are reasons for it. And 
apparent reasons should not be admitted without 
sifting. The fact that a name seems to be a dual or 
a plural is not decisive. Roger Williams was a per- 
son, notwithstanding the apparent plural ending of 
his name. Even if we are sure that a name—Miz- 
raim, for example—was originally geographical, that 
would not prevent a later historian from calling the 
earliest hero of the country by that name. 

The biblical ‘‘father’’ of a people is to be thought 
of as a founder, rather than strictly a lineal ancestor ; 
and this fact swéeps away many of the reasons that 
have been alleged for recognizing an ethnical element 
in these personal stories. We must think of such 
persons as Ishmael and Edom and Midian not exclu- 
sively as procreators of families, but as men of leader- 
ship, who gathered retainers around them, and who 
became clan chiefs of some importance each in his 
own lifetime: In view of these and like considera- 
tions, we may be sure that the personal stories in 
Genesis are not very extensively affectea by the eth- 
nical element, though we should be open-minded to 
the recognition of this element so far as it may 
exist. 

Probably the recognition of an ethnical element 
affords the best solution of the problems connected 
with the two passages that give the pre-abrahamic 
chronology (Gen. 5 and 11 : 10-26). These stand by 
themselves. The data they contain are unlike all 
other chronological data in the Old Testament. On 
their face they seem to be genealogies of individuals, 
giving a continuous chronology from the creation of 
Adam to the flood, and from the flood to Abraham. 
So understood, the Hebrew text makes the interval 
from the creation of Adam to Abraham to be about 
two thousand years, while some of the other copies 
extend this by a few centuries. But most men are 
now convinced that there was a civilization in Baby- 
lonia several thousand years before Abraham, and 
that the flood long antedated this civilization. Most 
men are therefore shut up to one of two alternatives : 
either these sections in Genesis are mistaken in their 
statements of fact, or else they are, in their proper 
meaning, something different from genealogies of in- 
dividuals. Which explanation ought we to accept? 
It seems reasonable to reply that these sections are 
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probably mnemionic tables of nationalities or of his- 
torical movements, put in personified form. 

This view of the case is not entirely new. In modi- 
fied forms it has been held by a few scholars. An 
obvious reason of some weight against it is the 
fact that we have no recognizable information else- 
where concerning the events which it supposes to be 
here formulated. But we may supposably some time 
recover the facts in this case, as we have in so many 
other cases. And the facts may have been known 
when Genesis was written, even if they have now 
passed irrecoverably into oblivion. 

If we thus regard these lists as records of history, 
then they are pictorial in form, like the other narra- 
tives of Genesis. It is something in favor of the 
theory that it thus recognizes their real point of 
similarity with the sections among which we find 
them. 

However limited the extent to which we regard the 
biographies of the Old Testament as personified tra- 
ditions concerning tribes and nations, this view is no- 
where else so plausible as in these pre-abrahamic 
instances. 

The veiled presentation in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis of facts of political geography, mostly in 
personified and genealogical form, is recognized as 
true to fact. Why should not these other sections 
be an equally authentic presentation of chronological 
facts ? 

Men studied history before the time of Abraham. 
This is affirmed by the same evidence whick affirms 
that Babylonian civilization existed thousands of years 
before Abraham. Nothing can be in itself more nat- 
ural than that some results of such studies should ap- 
pear in the pre-abrahamic parts of the Bible. 

Somebody took the trouble to preserve these state- 
ments in the fifth and the eleventh chapters of 
Genesis. If the statements are facts, that accounts 
for the taking of the trouble. It is not so easy to ac- 
count for, if they are fiction or falsehood. Men fab- 
ricate for the sake of being interesting. What interest 
could these names and numbers have except as they 
were thought of as true to fact ? 
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In fine, either the commonly accepted proofs of the 
early date of the Babylonian civilization are untena- 
ble, or the biblical statements are untrue, or these 
statements are an account of something else than per- 
sonal biography; that is, they are political rather 
than personal. The third of these positions seems 
clearly more tenable than the others. 

But our views of these matters will depend very 
much on our view of the whole of what the Bible says 
concerning primitive man. Is Adam a myth? If 
the current understanding of the first chapters of Gen- 
esis were the true understanding, perhaps we should 
be compelled to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. At all events, we need carefully to revise our 
ideas of the meanings as intended by the authors of 
these chapters. These authors, let us remember, had 
literary insight. Like Hesiod, or* Virgil, or Robert 
Burns, they could see the things that are perennially 
and universally human. They were not primitive 
savages, but were moderns as compared with what is 
now commonly held to be the date of the earliest 
known writing. They were capable of strong think- 
ing, and especially of poetical thinking. The trouble 
is that we have inherited a degenerate understanding 
of their writings. 

We have mistaken their figures of speech for state- 
ments of fact, and have attributed to them other 
statements of fact that were merely the suggestions 
of our own minds. For example,—in the form of an 
account of a divine week they treat of certain selected 
events, but they say nothing as to the time actually 
occupied by the events. They say that Jehovah 
formed the man and the garden and the animals, and 
brought them together, but they do not say whether 
the forming was by sudden miracle or by gradual pro- 
cesses, whether it occupied a few seconds or thousands 
of years. Again, we have ignored what are really 
their important statements of fact, or have counted 
these as merely incidental ; for example,—the won- 
derful fact that man, ‘‘dust of the earth,"’ a few 
pounds of solid matter in a few gallons of water, is 
yet a living individuality ; or the fact of Jehovah's ap- 
pointment that the animals shall be the subordinate 
comrades of man, or that the highest type of compan- 
ionship shall be that of man and woman. When we 
recognize the facts that are really in these narra- 
tives, and eliminate the facts that have been sup- 
posed to be in them but are not, the narratives will 
be found to be self-vindicating,—finely wrought and 
truthful literary narrations of facts. 

AvuBuRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Su nday School Times 


Twenty-third Letter: Leaving Samaria for Judaea 


E PUSHED on from Sychar toward 

Jerusalem, over the road which 
Jesus and his disciples may have 
traveled when they ‘‘left Judza, 
and departed again into Galilee. 
And he must needs pass through 
Samaria, So he cometh to a city 
of Samaria, called Sychar.’’ Not 
far from Sychar were two plowmen 
walking, each with one hand on 
the plow, the other safely holding 
a baby perched on his shoulder. 
Even when there was no baby to look after, we had 
noticed that the Oriental plow was invariably guided 
by one hand only, there being but a single handle to 
it. The words, therefore, ‘‘no man having put his 
hand to the plow, and looking back,’’ though in 
America a man’s two hands are used in plowing, 
were evidently accurately used after all ! 

Noon time brought us over the borders of Samaria 
into Judza, and to Shiloh, rich in memories of Old 
Testament events. Here Joshua addressed ‘‘the 
whole congregation of the children of Israel,"’ as- 
sembled at Shiloh while the divisions of the land 
were being assigned to seven of the tribes. There 
was a ‘‘ feast of Jehovah from year to year in Shiloh, 
which is on the north of Beth-el, on the east side of 
the highway that goeth up from Beth-el to Shechem,’’ 
—the ver: way that we were traveling, in the opposite 
direction. ‘* Unto the house of Jehovah in Shiloh”’ 
Hannah brought the baby boy Samuel, her God-given 
joy, to dedicate him in gratitude to the Father. At 
Shiloh was uttered Hannah's historic song of thanks- 
giving ; and in the temple at Shiloh the boy Samuel 
ministered unto Jehovah before Eli the priest, and 
the words which he spoke there I, as a little fellow, 
had been taught to repeat at family prayers in my Phila- 
delphia home: ‘‘Speak ; for thy servant heareth.’’ 


Camp animals, pilgrims, dragomans, and waiters 
had a refreshing siesta that day at Shiloh, under the 
shade of some spreading trees by an old building 
near which we had lunched. With a photographer 
who had come up from Jerusalem to meet us, and 
who had photographed our group that morning at 
Jacob's Well, I went off at a little distance and made 
some timed exposures of my own. I semember, 
too, that I sat down on the ground alongside of Shu- 
krey at Shiloh, and got him to run over the itinerary 
of our €ntire trip fromi Damascus, $o that I might jot 
down-in my-note-book the names of afl our stopping- 
places, day by day. Poor Shukrey, who rarely had 
more than three or four hours’ sleep at night, was try- 
ing to catch a nap that noon, but he cheerfully roused 
himself to give me the needed names. Sleepily, and 
with eyes half closed, he said over the list, —Artoos, 
Banias, Ain Belateh, Malaba, Tell-Hum, Cana, Naza- 
reth, Jenin, and the rest. After I had taken them 
all, and thought he was only too glad to be done with 
me and return to his grateful slumber, he said: ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Trumbull, I think you had better read the names 
over to me, for I should not wish you to have any 
mistakes in them.’’ With profound admiration for 
my dragoman’'s sleep-conquering zeal for accuracy, I 
did so, and not until he was satisfied that all was cor- 
rect did he drop off again. That was a good illustra- 
tion of the way Shukrey Hishmeh did things. 

It was a typical spring afternoon in Judza as we 
rode steadily southward, or a little to the west of 
south, on our journey toward Jerusalem. We were 
not to reach our goal that day ; one more night in 
camp on the way, and one more midday stop, before 
the Holy City should appear. The sun was pouring 
its heat down in sweltering prodigality, men and boys 
walked along the roads driving oxen and asses, and 
carrying long poles over their shoulders ; fig trees 
and olive trees dotted the hillsides with shadows in 
the slanting rays of the afternoon light. Here was a 
picture for us : a long procession of Russian pilgrims, 
on foot and on horse, tramping steadily forward in 
tireless march from their cold home in the North to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem, 


where, amid incense and flickering candles, they ~ 


could kneel and pray and kiss the tomb where they 
believed Christ lay. You would have known they were 
Russian pilgrims as far as you could see them. The 
men were blond and leng haired and high booted, 





some with tall cylinder-shaped hats. Many were far 
past youth or even middle age, and walked with staff 
in hand. The women,. too, were old; spectacles 
helped their sight, and one, bareheaded, read from 
the Bible on horseback as they went. You've seen 
pictures of Russian exiles on the way to Siberia, in a 
long line, leading on across the country? That was 
our picture that April afternoon in Judza, The sight 
was the more striking because it was so utterly different 
from the human life in the midst of which we had 
been living for the last ten days. It was as though a 
new and unexpected slide had been flashed on the 
screen at a stereopticon show. 

Then we were recalled to Palestine life again by 
the sight of the sturdy figure of a young fellow, not 
over eighteen years of age, standing in a field under 
the olive trees, a hoe hanging motionless from his 
right hand, a single white linen cloth his only visi- 
ble garment, loosely thrown about him from shoulder 
to ankle. It was well open at the neck, and his ex- 
posed shoulders, arms, thighs and legs shone like 
burnished bronze. The handsome fellow was a pic- 
ture to remember, contrasting in turn, in the glow and 
flush of his youthful health, with the worn yet vigorous 
frames of the Russian pilgrims. 

I ran over in my mind, as we crossed from Samaria 
to Judza, the shifting panorama of landscapes that 
had passed before us since we rode by the river Ab- 
anah out from Damascus eight days before. Up in 
the north country had been rocks and lofty moun- 
tains; the Lebanons, Hermon, and rocky ground 
even in the plowed fields such as we had seen no- 
where again ; beautiful green spots, to be sure, such 
as Kefr Hauwar and Czsarea Philippi, but as excep- 
tions rather than the rule. In Galilee we had moun- 
tains too, but more green fields and rainbow-carpets 
of wild flowers, and in the midst of all the sapphire 
Lake. And Galilee, but for the towns, was lonely. 
Samaria was a memory of hills of gray and green, 
brown and red patches of field, white roads, and con- 
stant life. And now Judza as yet was like Samaria, 
but we were to see differences ; the desert and sting- 
ing waste of the Dead Sea wilderness, and the green- 
ness of the Philistine plain. 
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My horse’s human idiosyncrasies were a constant 
source of interest tome. These Syrian mounts are 
very much like the western ranch horses of America. 
They are homely and tireless, surefooted, eat little, 
and have their decided ‘‘ bents,’’ in which they are 
not easily thwarted,. My hogse -was groWably the 
homeliest one in the party, but’ orfe of the “most de- 
pendable. I have spoken of his admirable editorial 
qualities, walking quietly and /steadily on unguided, 
the reins hanging on his neck, while I wrote up my 
note-book. But he never liked to do anything for 
which he could not see the reason,—I believe there 
are people of that sort. Even if I were trying to 
save his life—and my own—by guiding him to one 
side or the other of a precipitous place, if the entire 
situation was not perfectly clear to him he obeyed 
only under strong protest. He did love to.go too 
near the edge of things. I'm sure he would have 
favored the Subway Tavern experiment if he had 
lived in New York. He was over-fond, too, of nib- 
bling the tasty bits of grass and weeds underfoot, and 
would take advantage of my absorption in my note- 
book to do so if he could. But when there was real 
danger that he could see, in a ride down a moun- 
tain-side where a misstep meant death, it was beauti- 
ful to watch the sensitive, cautious, sure feet of all 
ourhorses. As delicately as a physician's hand their 
hoofs and slender ankles seemed to feel, step by step, 
among the rolling or crumbling stones for a sure foot- 
hold, and never mistake. Then it was we came to 
love our four-footed friends, for they were true to their 
trust. 

We had a series of miraculous escapes from horse- 
back injuries and fatalities in our party of forty. 
Time and again God's hand intervened to save from 
what looked like sure death. Up among the hills of 
Samaria, for instance, I was riding with our Director 
over a sandy foad somewhat back of the rest of the 
party. We were on hilly ground, and just ahead of 
me was a Baltimore pastor, a prince of sunshine 
among us all, the size of whose heart was betokened 
by the size of his great body. I saw him guide his 
horse up a slight rise in the ground, and then, —the 
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horse had gone a little too near the edge of a bit of 
cliff six or eight feet above the ground below, the 
earth had given way, and the two hundred pounds or 
more of his rider had carried horse and man over and 
over in a back somersault down through that six or 
eight feet drop and rolled them into a confused heap 
below. It looked as though every bone in the man's 
body must have been broken, for the horse fell flat on 
his (the horse’s) back, with four legs up in the air. 
But before any of us could reach them the pastor was on 
his feet, brushing off his clothes, smiling his sunshiny 
smile, and his eyeglasses had not come off his nose ! 
7 . * *~ * 


It was the last morning before reaching Jerusalem. 
We had been getting out of our beds at four o'clock ; 
to-day we had a welcome forty-five minutes more to 
sleep, and it was quarter of five when we rose at 
Sinjil, half way in a southwesterly direction between 
Shiloh and Gilgal.- As we Christian pilgrims roused 
ourselves in the early morning, full of enthusiasm for 
what that day should bring forth, rejoicing in the love 
and the health and the work and the countless other 
blessings with which our lives were enriched and 
overflowing, I wondered what life must seem to the 
dwellers in that land who at that moment were leav- 
ing their beds and starting their new day of life and 
work. What of those who were rising from their mats 
in the dread disease and darkness and filth of the 
dung houses of Shunem? What of those mourners 
whom I had seen at Jezreel? What had the new day 
in store for them? I could not know. I could not 
think, or feel, or see as they did. Yet they were 
made in the image of God, the image in which we 
were made, we to whom life was so full and joyous 
that spring day. Those poor creatures had the same 
spirit, the same possibilities, as we. And we of the 
West shall not be true to our duty until we shall have 
given them our knowledge, our Light, our Hope. 

But another thought I am glad to have. I question 
not that there are hearts to-day in Shunem, and Jez- 
reel, and up and down the Land of Canaan, wherein is 
the spirit of the Christ ; lives that are true to him, 
deeds that are worthy of his Name. Those in whom 
his spirit is living and working may have never heard 
of him, but what of that? They will just as surely be 
found on the right hand of the King. And when they 
or uthers ask what claim they have to this place at his 
his side, ‘‘ the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me,”’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 











The Tent Caterpillar 
By Charles Mcilvaine 


NE has only to look about for an apple or wild- 
cherry tree to see several white things which 
look like little tents pitched on the branches, 

Forked limbs furnished the poles ; the tent caterpillars 
weave their tents upon them. They begin weaving 
them as soon as they are born, and by the time they 
are fully grown they have a good-sized house. 

Very few persons are fond of caterpillars, though 
they are very beautiful when carefully looked at. The 
word ‘‘Ugh'"’ seems to be the handy one for every- 
body to use when a caterpillar gets within sight. Every 
caterpillar is half way in its life between the egg from 
which it comes forth, and the moth 
or butterfly to which it will change. 
Early in the summer the mother 
moth chooses a twig on an apple 
or cherry tree, sometimes on other 
trees she thinks will be a good 
nursery for her children (the tent 
caterpillar of the woods is not the 
same as that which uses trees in 
the open) and around it lays a 
broad ring of tiny eggs — about 
two hundred of them. These she 
covers with a heavy coat of brown- 
ish varnish, which is water- and 
winter- proof. This varnish over- 
lies the eggs, and fastens them to the twig. The mass 
of eggs looks like a swelling upon the twig, rounded 
dowm to meet the bark. (The egg band of the woods 
tent caterpillar is not rounded at the edges.) Her 
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life work is now finished. She soon dies. It is for- 
tunate that she does not have to sit on her eggs; it 
takes nine months to hatch them. .When they do 
hatch, early in the spring, they form a large family 
and live pleasantly together. If hatched before the 
leaves come out, they feed on the buds. 

The spot they select for their tent is often two or 
three feet from their birthplace. It must have a 
crotch where the twigs and limbs are strong enough 
to hold their home when it is full size, which is often 
from two to three feet in length, and six inches deep 
under its graceful peaks. The choosing of a camping- 
ground shows forethought and care. 

The young larvae or caterpillars are very small. As 
they have muck growing to do, and but a short time to 
do it in, they begin to eat at once. Their appetites 
increase with their size. In the morning long trains 
of them may be seen trailing out to the ends of the 
branches, where they feed on the leaves, and thus do 
great damage. When a young caterpillar’s skin be- 
comes too tight for it, it splits in the back, and the 
caterpillar wiggles out of it, clad in a new skin, which 
lasts as long as it will stretch comfortably. 

Wherever caterpillars go they leave a silken thread 
behind them. When done feeding they return to their 
tent for shelter and rest. Early in the morning, be- 
fore the caterpillars go to breakfast, or at night, 
when they are at home, is the time to destroy them. 
During the day they are spread over the tree on which 
they live. 

After the leaves fall from the trees the bunches of 
eggs are easily seen. It is an excellent plan for chil- 
dren to convince their parents that caterpillar eggs are 
worth ten cents for a dozen bunches, and that they 
are exactly the ones to gather them. They should not 
break the trees in collecting eggs, or 
they will do as much damage as the 
caterpillars. Between August first and 
the next April is the time to collect 
eggs. A flaming torch quickly moved 
under a tent, or a rag wiped along it, 
will destroy the caterpillars. A neigh- 
borhood or village should work: to- 
gether, or one person will raise as many 
caterpillars as another destroys. 

The full-grown tent caterpillar is 
fully one and a half inches long. The 
six front legs have joints and a claw. 
The six hindermost legs have no joints. 
They are fleshy stubs, which can lengthen and shorten 
themselves. At the lower ends of them are several 
minute hooks to hold fast by. When the last cater- 
pillar skin is shed, the six hindermost legs go with it. 
The six front legs are kept for further use. It seems 
extravagant to throw away six legs at a time. 

The mouth parts are made for cutting and eating 
leaves. When the caterpillar becomes a moth, or 
miller, as usually called, it sucks its food through a 
long tube. It then takes nothing but liquids, such as 
the honey of flowers. When flowers are scarce and 
fruits are ripe, some moths use sharp spines, or the 
end of their eating part, to punch holes in the fruits. 
The juices flow, the moths suck them in. 

When the tent caterpillar has lived as long as it 
cares to live as a larva or caterpillar which is early 
in June, it hunts about for a sheltered place, under a 
limb, leaf, or tree bark, and spins around itself a silk 
cocoon, which is yellowish because of a powder mixed 
with the silk. When this is finished, the caterpillar 
skin is thrown off and the caterpillar is transformed 
into a pupa. This is a dumpy, queer, sleepy-looking 
affair, with a hard brown skin. As a pupa, it lives 
about two weeks, eating nothing during that time. 

Under its pupa covering, a wonderful change is 
taking place. If one could watch the changes, one 
would appear to see a new insect being made out of an 
old one. Wings are forming. A new kind of head, 
mouth, eyes ; a new body shape with different breath- 
ing apparatus, stomach and covering. Two live plumes 
grow from its head to act as feelers, fingers, and all sorts 
ot things, when it shall need them in its new life. 

After all is ready, the pupa bursts its skin, works 
through one end of its cocoon, and soft, weak, totter- 
ing, walks to an airy place to unfold its wings, harden, 
dry, and collect its strength. In a very short time it 
feels able to see the world. Off it flies on its feather 
covered wings—four of them—to take its first meal 
through a tube. It is now a moth-miller, of buff- 
brown color, with a stripe of darker color across each 
front wing, and a short, thick, fuzzy body. When it 
alights it lays its wings out flat. Butterflies hold their 
wings up straight. Moths fly at night; butterflies by 
day. : 
The woods tent caterpillar does not weave a tent. 
It spins a layer of web on the bark of a tree or several 
clustered leaves. After a brood of eggs hatches, the 
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caterpillars rest in clusters on these web-like mats. 
Their habits are otherwise very much the same as the 
apple tree tent caterpillar. 

They can be destroyed in great numbers by jarring 
the limbs of trees with a padded mallet. They will 
fall into a sheet placed to catch them, and should then 
be burned. They do immense damage by eating the 
leaves of trees. The only way to get entirely rid of 
caterpillars is by having an Anti- Caterpillar club, 
formed of all the men, women and children in a neigh- 
borhood, each one pledged to hunt for, crush, or burn 
the eggs and caterpillars. 

I am really sorry that I cannot say anything good 
about tent caterpillars. They probably know some 
good of themselves, but I do not; excepting that 
they are wondrously made and industriously do the 
work set for them todo. Oh, yes, here is one good 
thing about them, one of the very best :—They make 
their own living. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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Five Minutes and Two Cents 
By the Rev. Dwight S. Bayley 


("5 morning it was in everybody's mouth that 
the First National had failed. Indiscretion in 
loans was most of the trouble, although there 
was some intimation of crookedness on the part of the 
cashier. The president of the bank was the object 
of sympathy and pity only. He was above the 
shadow of suspicion. ‘‘ Poor Mr. Jones!"’ said 
everybody. Such financial disasters are always sad, 
but this was the first thing of the kind that had 
come to the town, and many realized its sadness as 
they never had from reading accounts of failures in 
the paper. 

Mr. Jones was a delightful man, with a high sense 
of honor, and a winsome personality, and everybody 
liked his family. He was not a Christian, nor were 
any of the family church attendants. I knew him 
only as I had seen him from time to time on the 
street. But when this overwhelming blow fell upon 
him, I felt that I must let him know of my sympathy. 
I could not go to him personally ; it would seem too 
much like an intrusion. In times of sorrow people 
wish to be alone, or in the company of intimate 
friends only, and I had scarcely a speaking acquaint- 
ance with this man. 

So I said, I will write him a note. It will not be an 
intrusion ; it will not be interrupted by the coming in 
of other people, and it will not embarrass him as the 
personal presence of a stranger might. My note was 
brief, just a few simple words of sympathy, and of 
hope that matters might not prove as bad as might 
at first appear. With some misgivings and with an 
earnest prayer I dropped it in the letter-box. 

The next day I was starting down town, and just 
outside my door I was met by Mr. Jones. 

‘*This is Mr. Bayley,—isn’t it?’’ said he. «I 
was just coming to tell you how much your note 
helped me.”’ 

Tears stood in his eyes as he grasped my hand, 
and we stood at the corner talking for several min- 
utes. From that time on, the way to Mr. Jones's 
heart was open to me. Because of his misfortune, he 
very soon left the city, and I know not whether the 
good seed has since borne fruit. But this I do know, 
—that I never made a better investment of five min- 
utes and two cents ; and since that I have found in 
Uncle Sam's post-office an open sesame to many a 
heart which could not at first have been reached by a 
personal interview. 

KINGFISHER, OKLA. 
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Cultivating Evergreens 
By Ephraim Weber 


ET us keep fresh. The mildew of egotism has 
a hundred subtle fungi, which are withering 
many nice people around the tips and edges. 
That central self-reference eats the chlorophyl out of 
a character, and leaves us pale mullein stalks by the 
wall, when we ought to be evergreens by the veranda. 
A man and his wife, having settled in a bleak coun- 
try, drove twenty miles on a difficult trail for a few 
little spruces and jack-pines to plant by the door. 
Have we taken half that trouble to freshen our beings 
with a new taking to heart the lives of our fellows? 
Have we even gone as far as visiting a mission or a 
soap factory to sensitize our sympathy? Something 
of this kind might not be a bad way to begin the 
evergreen work. 
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If Your Best Wish Could Come 
True, What Would It Be? 








OUR best wish for your own Sunday-school, I 
mean, if you are a superintendent; for your 
own class, if you are a teacher. I believe I 
pa: :f] can guess,—not because I am expert at rid- 
BLOC dles, but because of what I have seen in a 
pee oo0d many Sunday-schools; schools in Colo- 
rado, and Manitoba, and North Carolina; in Massachu- 
setts, and Ohio, and New York, and Pennsylvania, and a 
dozen other states ; little schools and big, graded and un- 
graded, in city and in country. 

And from Sunday-schools in places that I haven’t 
happened to visit I have read a good many letters in the 
last ten years,—say a hundred thousand. The most of 
these letters, and the most of my visits, have dinned one 
thing in my ears so loud and persistently that I couldn’t 
forget it if I would. That same thing has been, I think, 
on the program of every Sunday-school convention I ever 
sat in. And then I have a Sunday-school of my own, and 
if my best wish for my school could come true it would be 
what I am going to guess is your best wish for yours. 
Here it is: Trained Teaching. 

Am I right? If every teacher in your Sunday-school 








~ 








were a trained teacher, what would become of the other 
problems? Do you think there would be much difficulty 
then in securing good attendance, or order, or home 
study, or attention? Do you yourself, as a teacher, feel 
fully able to cope with every situation in your own class, 
to catch the interest of all your pupils at the start, to hold 
their attention and confidence, to control the “bad boy” 
or the “frivolous girl” ? Does it ever puzzle or baffle 
you to know how to teach a certain lesson? Do you 
sometimes look with despair at the “born teacher” to 
whom it all seems to be so easy? Is your training as a 
teacher all that you wish it were ? 

If there is one thing that Mr. Howard and I want to 
accomplish through the columns of The Sunday School 
Times, it is to help you and our other co-workers in mak- 
ing this wish come true. Mr. Howard is President of The 
Sunday School Times Company, and he has a Sunday- 
school of his own as well as this paper to look after; and 
he wants trained teachers in his school. So you, and he, 
and I are together in this thing. What shall we do 
about it? Cam every teacher be a trained teacher ? 
That brings me to what I want to tell you of: 


Why President McKinley Chose a Man, 
and What That Man Will Do For You 
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D° YOU remember one of the first and best things our 

martyred President McKinley did for the new child 
that was born into the family of the United States after 
the war with Spain, the island of Porto Rico? The chil- 
dren of Porto Rico needed educating; they needed it 
pitifully. President McKinley looked about for a man to 
educate them. He wanted a man with more than brains; 
a man with a big heart to guide his brains, a man of 
Christian sympathy and tact. 

But with this the man must be an expert educationist, 
of course; one who would command the respect of the 
educational leaders of this and of other nations. Not an 
easy man to find, you say? But he was found, and Pro- 
fessor Martin G. Feendhaniah gave up his chair of Peda- 

ogy in the University of Pennsylvania to go down into 

orto Rico at President McKinley’s request, and to let the 
light of education—real education—into the schools and 
homes and hearts of the island. 

How well he performed his difficult task, as our first 
Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico, is a matter of 
public knowledge. The schools of the island were revolu- 
tionized; new school buildings were erected; thousands of 
children were led into the light. After nearly two years of 
this work of breaking new ground and establishing sdacation 
in Porto Rico on such a sound basis as it had never known 
before, Professor Brumbaugh returned to Philadelphia and 
took up again his professorship at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. And there he is making trained teachers. 
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Now it so happens (does anything ever “ happen” ?) 
that in addition to these qualities of head and heart that 
made Professor Brumbaugh the choice of President 
McKinley, he is perhaps a_ little more interested in the 
Sunday-school than in anything else in the world outside 
of his special life-work. For years he has been studying 
and dealing with the practical problems of the Sunday- 
school. Philadelphia Sunday-school folk were not long in 
finding this out, and his name soon became a prized one 
at Sunday-school institutes and conventions and teachers’ 
classes in the Quaker City. He cannot begin to respond 
to all the demands that are made upon him in this field. 

This, then, is the man whom Mr. Howard and I have 
asked to help bring your wish and ours true. In next 
week’s issue of The Sunday School Times I shall tell you 
how we propose to do it. But let me assure you it will 
not be by any half-way measures. Professor Brumbaugh 
is with us in our conviction that this matter of teacher- 
training is the very heart-blood of the welfare and future 
of the Sunday-school. Beside it other questions sink into 
insignificance. Therefore we are going to lend ourselves 
to its solution in as vigorous a way as our best ener- 

ies and brains and financial resources are capable of. 


ore next week. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9 





LESSON 


Golden Text: Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.—Psa. 37 : 3.* 
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2. OCTOBER 9. THE WIDOW’S OIL INCREASED 


2 Kings 4: 1-7. (Read 2 Kings 3.) Memory verses: 5-7 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 Now there cried a certain woman of the 
wives of the sons of the prophets unto Elisha, 
saying, Thy servant my husband is dead , and 
thou knowest that thy servant did fear the 
LORD: and the creditor 1s come to take unto 
him my two sons to be bondmen. 

2 And Elisha said unto her, What shall I 
do for thee? tell me, what hast thou in the 
house? And she said, Thine handmaid hath 
not any thing in the house, save a pot of oil. 

Then he said, Go, borrow thee vessels 
abroad of all thy neighbours, even empty ves- 
sels ; borrow not a few. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now there cried a certain woman of the 
wives of the sons of the prophets unto Elisha, 
saying, Thy servant my husband is dead ; and 
thou knowest that thy servant did fear Jeho- 
vah : and the creditor is come to take unto 
him my two children to be bondmen. 2 And 
Elisha said unto her, What shall I do for 
thee? tell me ; what hast thou in the house ? 
And she said, Thy handmaid hath not any 
thing in the house, save a pot of oil. 3 Then 
he said, Go, borrow thee vessels abroad of all 
thy neighbors, even empty vessels; borrow 
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COMMON VERSION 


and shalt pour out into all those vessels, and 
thou shalt set aside that which is full. 

5 So she went from him, and shut the door 
upon her and upon her sons, who brought she 
vessels to her; and she poured out. 

6 And it came to pass, when the vessels 
were full, that she said unto her son, Bring me 
yeta vessel. And he said unto her, 7here is 
not a vessel more. And the oil stayed. 

7 Then she came and told the man of God. 
And he said, Go, sell the oil, and pay thy debt, 
and live thou and thy children of the rest. 





—————— 
AMERICAN REVISION 


pour out into all those vessels; and thou 
shalt set aside that which is full. 5 So she 
went from him, and shut the door upon her 
and upon her sons; they brought the vessels 
to her, and she poured out. 6 And it came 
to pass, when the vessels were full, that she 
said unto her son, Bring me yet a vessel. And 
he said unto her, There is not a vessel more. 
And the oil re 7 Then she came and 
told the man of God. And he said, Go, sell 
the oil, and pay thy debt, and live thou and 
thy sons of the rest. 


*Gotpven Text (Am. Rev.).—Trust in Jehovah, and do good; dwell in the land, and feed on Ais 



















h t come in, thou shalt notafew. 4 And thou shalt go in, and shut 
oar Te tans & the door upon thee and upon thy sons, and 


shut the door upon thee and upon thy sons, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE are three things that every one of us— 
T and that means every pupil in your class, as 
well as the teacher—can count upon having in 
this life. The first of the three we are going to have 
whether we want it or not. The second and third we 
shall have only if we want them and are willing to 
meet the conditions. We shall find all three well 
illustrated in the fourth recorded miracle of Elisha’s 
life as Elijah’s successor. ’ 

After stimulating the curiosity of your pupils—and 
their interest—by this reuse turn to the record of 
Elisha’s life so far, and spend a moment in helping 
your class to *‘ get their bearings.” Dr. Hurlbut’'s 
five-minute geography lesson would come in well 
here. When were we first introduced to Elisha? 
Five weeks ago, when he was named to Elijah as the 
latter’s successor, down in the wilderness south of 
Judah. ‘And Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel- 
meholah shalt thou anoint to be prophet in thy room” 
(1 Kings 19: 16). The title of that lesson was ‘ Eli- 
jah Encouraged,” and the naming of Elisha was part 
of the encouragement. Has Elisha yet justified that 
encouragement ? Our next sightof Elisha came the 
following week, when we found him persistently 
sticking close to the great prophet's side, although it 
would have been easier not to; as a result he won a 
‘* double portion '’—the equivalent of the oldest sonis 
share—of the prophet’s spirit, and witnessed one of 
the greatest events in the world's history. This was 
not ‘good luck”; it was the result of the young 
man's indomitable perseverance. 

Our next view of him came three weeks later, last 
Sunday, when he was thrown on to his own resources 
after his great leader had left this world. What were 
the first words he uttered? (2 Kings 2.14.) He 
performed two miracles then; what were they? 
After that he had a remarkable adventure with three 
kings ; it will add interest if the teacher will briefly 
tell here the stirring events described in the chapter 
intervening between last week's study and to-day’s,— 
2 Kings 3. Professor Sanders gives a brief glimpse 
of the contents of that chapter. 

So on the whole it looked as though Elijah, if he 
could look down and watch things, had no reason to 
be ashamed of his young successcr. Now we are 
going to find out, in Elisha’s next experience, what 
those three things are that we can all expect in our 
own experience. Suppose three of the pupils take 
slips of paper and get ready to write down, one 
apiece, these three things as we come to them. 

Call for the stury of the widow who appealed to 
Elisha. Get it from the class if possible; but if 

ou cannot, never mind ; tell it yourself so interest- 
ingly that they will not miss a point in it. What sort 
of woman was she? Presumably good, or bad? 
Worthy, or unworthy? Why? hat sort of hus- 
band had she had, good or bad? What makes you 
think so? And yet what did she say was going to 
happen to her now? Was it legal that her two sons 
should be taken from her? Look at Professor 
Beecher’s comments on this (on verse 1). Things 
are growing better in the East to-day, as Mrs. 
Howie's second paragraph shows. 

And so the widow was having hardship although 
she and her husband served God? Of course. See 
what Dr. Goss, in his second paragraph, says about 
this. Isa person likely to have hardship who does 
not serve &ca ? **The way of the transgressor is 
hard.” Well, then, it looks as though we were pretty 
sure to strike hardship sooner or later, whether we 
serve God or the Devil. ny toy we put down “ hard- 
ship ” on one of the paper slips as one of the things 
that we can count upon faving in this life whether we 
want it or not. 


faithfulness. 

















Can we trust God even when hardship comes? 
Could we not do as well as the boy about whom Dr. 
Banks tells in his opening illustration? The widow 
trusted Elisha as God's representative, at any rate, 
and he = her through a pretty hard test. e set 
her and her sons at work on what must have seemed 
like a foolish task at first. Perhaps the widow had 
a suspicion of what Dr. Goss shows in his third para- 
gra h, that the last desperate resource is enough for 

to work with. That painting described by Dr. 
Banks in his third paragraph is a beautiful illustra- 
tion just here. But notice that Elisha did not give 
the widow anything ; he set her to work for it. God 
wants us to work for ourselves, as Dr. Dunning 
shows in his fourth paragraph. And Elisha did not 
tell her anything about what was going to happen ; 
he only told her how to begin. That isthe very way 
God testsus. He never tells us how things are com- 
ae ny but he tells us very plainly what to do next. 
he widow and her sons obeyed instantly and un- 
questioningly, and it was not long before the results, 
which Elisha did not foretell, began toappear. Every 
vessel that they had brought for the purpose was 
filled ! The selling price of the oil was enough to 
pay the creditor and place the boys beyond his 
reach! If this seems remarkable, Mrs. Howie's last 
paragraph will explain how valuable this kind of oil 
was, and the Times Lesson Picture (10 cents for the 
quarter's set) will give an idea of how the vessels 
~~ have looked. 
hat was the widow’s experience? God had 
shown her what to do, and had met her need. And 
that is just the experience you and I can have, if we 
want it. It will not be forced on us, as hardship is 
likely to be. Notice the conditions. It is only to 
be had for the asking ; and it calls for implicit and 
prompt obedience. e will put that down on our 
second slip of paper: ‘‘ God will meet every need, if 
we meet his conditions.” : 

But wait a moment,—we have overlooked the last 
few words of the last verse of the lesson : ‘‘ and live 
thou and thy sons of [or on] the rest.” The widow 
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had asked help to get her sons out of the creditor's 
clutches ; her request was granted, and enough oil 
was left over to provide for herself and her sons be- 
sides! The boys were released—not to poverty, but 
to comfort, just as that prisoner that Dr. Banks tells 
about in his last wy ey was released by the Earl 
of Sussex. God had done better by her than she had 
asked or dared toexpect. And he always does. When 


we add that to our list, we have the best of the three. 
PHILADELPHIA, 






Through Bible Lands with 
Your Class 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 








= 
Would you think five minutes a week in class well spent 


if it made your pupils experts in Bible geography? 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures (10 cents for the fourth quarter's 
set), which includes the two outline maps that are 
the basis of the suggestions in this article,—one map 
being used for the first six lessons of the quarter, the 
other map for the second six lessons. It will be well 
to order the sets of pictures and maps mailed to the 
teacher’s address; the teacher will then hand out to 
each pupil the map for the first six lessons, and, 
Sunday by Sunday, the picture for that Sunday, in- 
stead of turning over to the. pupils all the pictures 
and both map: at the start. 

Each week in The Sunday School Times the writer 
will explain what the pupils are to do at home that 
week. These articles in the Times are for the teach- 
er’s guidance, who in turn will verbally instruct the 
pupils according to these directions. The younger 
pupils do not need The Sunday School Times for 
this course, but they do need the lesson maps and 
pictures. 

There are two different ways in which the pupils 
can take this Bible-land trip.‘ One is to draw their 
own maps, using the maps that accompany the 
Times Lesson Pictures simply as a guide. The 
other is not to draw the maps themselves, but to 
write on the Times maps the names of the places 
that are suggested in this article week by week. 
The teacher can decide which she prefers to have 
the class do. To draw the — is preferable, but is 
just a little more difficult. The suggestions in last 
week's issue of the Times (which are. given also in a 
leaflet accompanying each set of the Lesson Pic- 
tures) tell how the pupil can draw the maps; if the 
teacher prefers not to have them attempt the draw- 
ing, she will disregard this and simply teli them 
where to write in the names of the places that are 
mentioned here week by week. The complete lesson 
map that usually appears in this department will be 
a good guide to the teacher, or the maps in her Bible 
will serve well. 

Each pupil should be called upon to draw the map 
at home, after receiving the directions concerning it 
from the teacher; and the aim is to build up the map 
week by week, adding each week a few features, 
until it shall be completed. 


Lesson Il 
As no places are named with this lesson, we will 
fix on our map the boundaries of the kingdom of 
mae and locate the lands immediately surrounding 
srael. 
We begin by drawing the river Arnon, east of the 
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middle of the Salt Sea, and flowing into that sea, 
north of the peninsula. This was the boundary of 
Israel on the southeast between Israel and Moab. 

Just sonth of Jericho, at the head of the Salt Sea, 
begins the boundary between Israel and Judah. 
Mark on the coast line a point fifty miles south of 
Mount Carmel, and draw the boundary line between 
the two kingdoms. 

On the north of Israel draw the line between 
Israel and Phoenicia, and also the curving line on 
the northwest, bulging eastward, then contracting 
to a point thirty miles northeast of the Salt Sea, 

Now mark the names of the nations around Israel. 
Northwest, Phoenicia; its capital, Tyre; northeast, 
Syria; west of the Jordan, the Ammonites, a wan- 
dering people; south of the river Arnon, Moab; be- 
tween the Salt Sea and the Great Sea, Judah. 

Let the pupil be called upon to ‘* bound the land 
of Israel,” naming the lands and waters on every 
side. 

Soutn Orance, N. J. 

% 


The great and the good are never too busy to do 
a little good. 
‘<0 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


N THE preceding lessons we have assumed that 
the chronicler is correct in saying (2 Chron. 21 : 
12-15) that Elijah wrote a letter to Jehoram of 

Judah after Jehoram. murdered his brothers, in the 
fifth year of Jechoram of Israel (2 Kings 8 ; 16). It fol- 
lows from this that the events narrated in the third 
chapter of 2 Kings occurred before those narrated in 
the second chapter. If we transpose the two chapters, 
we shall have an uninterrupted series of wonderful 
incidents in the life of Elisha, after he received the 
mantle of Elijah. It would not be surprising if we 
found these to be chronologically out of order, but 
there is no indication that such is the case, though 
the incident of the Shunammite (4 : 8-37) covers many 
years, and its beginnings date back far into the time 
of Ahab. 

Of all the Old Testament prophets, Elisha is pre- 
eminently the miracle worker. In studying the life 
of Elijah we have found that many events that have 
commonly been regarded as miraculous are capable 
of a natural explanation. The case is different with 
the wonderful deeds of Elisha. A large proportion 
of these are miraculous, and it is clear that they 
have been recorded because they were miraculous. 
To those of us who hold the evangelical beliefs it 
seems entirely credible that the personal God should, 
in certain well-defined conditions, transcend the or- 
dinary laws of nature in his revealing of himself to 
men. 

Time.—Conjecturally the same year with the events 
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The Oil and 


By Alexander 


OTHING is told of Elisha’steaching. From the 
silence we may infer that he simply continued 
Elijah’s protest against Baal worship. What 

is given is a string of miracles, some of them of a 
very peculiar kind, and an account of his political 
activity, especially of his initiative in bringing about 
the revolution which ejected the dynasty of Omri, 
and established that of Jehu. His miracles are 
mostly beneficent, and drawn forth by comparatively 
small occasions. They indicate a sympathetic char- 
acter, to which men and women were not afraid to turn 
in their humble needs, and which was ever ready 
with help. One cannot fancy the poor widow in this 
lesson going to Elijah in her distress. 

We note the occasion of this miracle; There could 
have been few more desolate and helpless women in 
Israel than this widow, with her bleeding heart, her 
bare home, her crushing debt, and her boys too 
— for work, though old enough to be sold as 

nd-servants. Probably everything in the house 
had been sold to buy food, and now the hut was as 
empty as the widow's heart. But destitute as she 
was, a lower depth of misery was opening before 
her, and, though she had borne bereavement and 
ow uncomplainingly, the dread of her last solace 

ing wrenched from her drove her to the prophet. 
The creditor was within his rights in seizing the chil- 
dren for the debt. She is so sure of Elisha’s sym- 
pathy that she asks nothing, but only tells him her 
distress. She is so at the end of resources, and so 
desperate, that she cannot answer his question : 
‘*What shall I do for thee?" We should go to 
Jesus as she did to Elisha, sure that it is enough to 
spread our wants before his pitying eye, not ventur- 
ing to prescribe what he shall do, and ready to do 
whatéver he prescribes to us. 
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of the last lesson, say 900 B.C. biblical, 849 B-C. As- 
syrian. 

\Place;—Uskuows. Apparently Elisha occupied 
himself in visiting the prophetic communities, one 
after the other. We have had accounts of him at 
Jericho, Bethel, Carmel, Samaria (2 : 18, 23, 25). 

Persons.— Elisha, the widow and her two sons, the 
creditor, her neighbors. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Of the wives of the sons of the prophets: 
From this incident we learn that ‘‘the sons of the 
prophets"’ were not mere school boys, but included 
married men among their number.—Unto Elisha: 
Coming to him because he was a prophet, but also 
because he was at the head of the prophetic organi- 
zations.— Zhou knowest: It is probable that Elisha 
was personally acquainted with most of the mem- 
bers of the organizations.—My two children: Not 
‘‘sons,” as in the Old Version, though the sequel 
shows that they were both sons.—7o be bondmen: 
Under the law of Moses they would be slaves, not 
for life, but for a term of six years. So far as ap- 

ars, the woman does not complain of this as an 
injustice, but only as a hardship. 

Verses 2-4.—The prophet’s advice.— What hast 
thou in the house: Fre considerately inquires con- 
cerning her resources, that he may know how to 
advise her.—Not anything: That is, not anything 
available for raising money to pay debts.—A fot: 
The Hebrew word is used only here. It is froma 
stem that denotes pouring out, but there are no other 
indications as to its specific meaning.— 7hen he said: 
He is very specific in telling her what to do, though, 
apparently he gives her no intimation as to what the 
result will be.—Go, borrow: This general borrowing 
makes the affair a Very public one.—Go in, and shut 
the door; But the actual process of the miracle is 
strictly in priyate. 

Verses 5-6.—The woman obeys exactly, point by 
point. The description of the oil increasing as it is 
poured is very graphic.—Amnd (the oi/ stayed: Its 
staying—or stopping—at this point is as extraordi- 
nary as its increasing up to this point. There isa 
certain resemblance between this incident and that 
of the meal and the oil of the widow of Sarepta (1 Kings 
17 : 8-16), but it is unwarranted to say, in the face of 
the testimony to the contrary, that the two are vary- 
ing versions of the same story. 

Jerse 7.—She came and told; She reports the re- 
sult of her experiment. Having profited by the 
counsel of her wise friend, she continues to consult 
him. In this her conduct is unlike that of many 
a man of God: This phrase, in the Old 

estament, is practically the equivalent of the word 
**prophet.” It is bree with especial frequency to 
Elisha.—Pay thy debt: In the ethics of Elisha this 
obligation stands first.—Live thou and thy sons: 
But the provision for freeing her from debt has not 
been a niggardly one; something will remain for 
increased comfort in living. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


‘at 


the Vessels 
McLaren, D.D. 


It is sometimes objected to the Elisha cycle of 
miracles that so many of them were occasioned by 
trivial wants, and that they are thereby assimilated 
to legendary miracles and differentiated from those 
of our Lord. But another view may be taken of that 
undoubted characteristic of them which is plainly 
marked in this one. Does it not teach us that what 
we often vulgarly call great and what we sometimes 
superciliously brand as small, are not so distin- 
guished in the divine mind. It is not a small matter 
to dry a widow's tears, and make her heart sing for 
joy. It was worth while to work a miracle for the 
sake of one poor woman. From heaven, mountains 
and molehills are of much the same height. ‘* Ever 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low,” may be applied to the mini- 
mizing of what the world calls small, by God's esti- 
mate of both. 

We note the preparation for the miracle. What a 
picture of a home, bare and comfortless beyond even 
the ordinary Eastern bareness and discomfort, is 

iven here! ‘Not any thing save a pot of oil”! 

ven that conveys too large a suggestion, for more 
correctly rendered, the ‘* pot" dwindles to a ‘‘ flask.” 
But, small as it was, it forms a substratum, as it 
were, to which the miraculous attaches itself, with 
that economy of the supernatural which is universal 
in the Scripture miracles, and that employment of 
some material object as vehicle and veil of the miracu- 
lous working, which marks most of Elisha’s. His 
works were apparently not intended for proofs of his 
prophetie mission, nor were they meant as ‘ signs” 
that is, as symbolic representations of his work in 
the spiritual region, as our Lord’s were. 

In this miracle there ‘is a distinct effort after se- 
crecy, in the command to shut the door while it 
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was being done. And it is noticeable that Elisha 
does not directly promise anything, nor tell the 
widow why she was to borrow her neighbors’ ‘ ves- 
sels.” So his commands were a test of her confi- 
dence in him, which, if it was not ‘‘faith” in the 
highest sense, was, at any rate, the very same atti- 
tude of mind directed to him, which we call faith 
when it is turned towards God in Christ. And here 
we may note in passing that the absence of any ref- 
— to God characterizes many of Elisha’s mira- 
cles. 

No doubt the borrowing brought together a strange, 
miscellaneous collection of ‘‘ vessels” of all sorts, 
shapes, and sizes,—wooden, pottery, and metal, 
and the woman and her boys must have wondered 
what was the use of filling the house with them. 
We may read spiritual lessons into the incident, 
but we must remember that they are read into it, 
and were not in it to the actors. Still it is allowable 
to see in that gathering together of vessels to hold 
oil that had no existence as yet, a symbol of what 
God would have us as Christians do. We have to 
prepare our own hearts and other ‘ vessels’’ for 
nae blessings, and we have to do so in faith that 
if we bring the jars cleansed and empty, the oil will 
surely flow in. The sure way to bring spiritual 
blessings is to prepare receptacles for them. That 
is true in regard to individuals andchurches. ‘“ Make 
this valley full of trenches” was the command given 
in the previous chapter, and it was only after they 
were made that the water, to receive which they were 
dug in obedience and faith, poured in and filled them. 

We note the miracle itself. It has many strange 
features. Its secrecy, Elisha’s absence, the lack of 
any reference to God, are singular. The resem- 
blance to the story of the widow of Zarephath is un- 
deniable, and has been used as an argument for 
regarding the miracle as a mere legendary double of 
that. But it is quite as open to us to see in the like- 
ness an intentional copying by Elisha of the methods 
of his great master, which would be quite in keeping 
with his general attitude. Just as Peter consciously 
imitated Jesus in healing A°neas and raising Dorcas, 
so Elisha modeled the form of this miracle on that 
precedent. 

But the most remarkable part of the story is that 
the power of determining the amount of oil lies in the 
poor woman’s hands. As long as she has vessels it 
flows. She stops it by not holding another below the 
flask. Is not that a speaking symbol of a universal 
truth? We receive just as much of God's gifts, and 

sially of that divine spirit of which oil is a sym- 
S$ we are capable of receiving. As long as we 


es 
bol, 
bring vessels, it flows; and it is stayed when we cease 


todo so. ‘* According to your faith be it done unto 
you.” God always gives as much as we will let him 
give, and if the flow of the oil ceases, it is not because 
the flask is empty, but because we are not holding 
out empty hearts to be filled. Capacity determines 
amount received, and desire, faith, and waiting on 
Him, determine capacity. We settle whether a full 
stream or a scanty dribble shall flow into our hearts. 
The river is always full, but we command the 
sluices. 

We may note, too, that there was more oil than 
was needed to pay off the creditor, and that the 
widow and her children were to live on the rest. 
There is always a something over in the divine gift 
beyond what supplies the bare necessities of the mo- 
ment. God does not give so scrimpingly as a miserly 
master does to his servants, just enough to keep 
the life in them. ‘They all ate, and were filled,” 
and the broken pieces that were over and above what 
was needed to satisfy the moment’s hunger were 
twelve baskets full. Food for many days is given in 
each experience of God's love and power. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


z 
There are no miracles beyond the power of mercy. 


- HERE Criep a Certain WOMAN OF THE WIVES 
OF THE SONS OF THE PropuHets.”—In addition 
to the attempts made elsewhere to throw light 

on that order of men, ‘‘the sons of the prophets,” it 

may be mentioned that there exists to-day in Syria 

a class, or rather two classes, of men who claim. de- 

scent from ancient Moslem patriarchs, such as Ali 

and Abu Beke, and who are technically called Aw- 
lade Jidd,—that is to say, ‘‘Sons of Grandfather.” 

They are not ordained or commissioned by any exist- 

ing authorities, but by virtue of their descent they 

claim, and their claim is allowed, to take precedence 
in leading in religious functions, when they happen 
to be present accidentally or by appointment. If one 
of them be present on an occasion of a family or 
town sacrifice, he slays the animal, and is for the 
time being the /mam or leader. There does not 
seem to be any doubt or difficulty in the mind of the 
people as to the identity and privilege of these ‘‘ sons 
of grandfather.” They are reverenced and feared 
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by their co-religionists, and while some of them have 
icaealiee positions and are well to do, others are 

r, as was the husband of the widow in this lesson. 
evertheless they are conscious of their rank as a 
religious order, which may be compared in some ways 
to the ancient sons of the prophets. 

“Tue CREDITOR 1s CoME TO Take unTO Him My 
Two CHILDREN TO BE BonpDMEN.”—The word trans- 
lated ‘‘creditor” appears in the Arabic versions as 
the ‘‘ usurer,” and the fact that he was on the point of 
taking the two orphans as slaves in payment of a 
debt of their late father bears out this idea (comp. 
Neh. 5 : 7-10; Jer. 15 : 10). Exaction of usury ranked 

rhaps next to the sin of idolatry inextent. In the 
fast years of the last century the legal rate was still 
twelve and a half per cent, but now it is only nine. 
The present laws do not enable creditors to collect 
fathers’ debts from children, but a generation ago 
the nearest of kin could be made to pay the debts of 
their defaulting kinsman. 

“Tuy HanpmMaip HatH Not Any THING IN THE 
House, Save a Pot or O1.”-—Hebrew scholars are 
agreed that the Arabic is an invaluable aid to the in- 
terpretation and understanding of Hebrew, and 
hence I take the liberty of stating that of the two 
Arabic versions before me, the one renders ‘‘ a pot of 
oil,” “* an anointing of oil,” —and the other rendersit a 
‘« bottle of anointing oil,” or ‘‘ oil for anointing.” If this 
rendering be favored, then the pot contained not the 
inexpensive food oil, but precious and costly per- 
fumed oil of ointment, and this harmonizes with the 
fact that the woman could realize enough from its 
sale to pay the debt, or the ransom of two youths, and 
save enough besides to live on. The value of this 
oil is easily understood from Mark 14: 5, but if this 
widow’s oil was merely the common food oil, she 
would have had to sell many tons to realize the im- 
plied sum of money. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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We lose all we might have if we are unwilling 
to lose what we have. 


oe 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OW there cried a certain woman... unto 
Elisha (vy. 1). This is all you really need to 
know about his character,—that the first im- 
ulse of this widow woman was to turn to him for 
elp. Climbing plants seize for support upon any 
and every object within reach, but people in trouble 
soon get too shrewd for such promiscuous casting of 
themselves upon the nearest human prop. In every 
community there are men and women upon whom 
you would no sooner think of leaning for support than 
upon a bulrush or a fog-bank. But here and there— 
sometimes in a palace and sometimes in a cottage— 
dwells a tender-hearted Elisha, to whom everybody 
goes for consolation or for help. Well-worn paths, 
beaten by countless predecessors, lead directly to 
their door. Tramps make chalk-marks on the gate- 
posts of sentimental philanthropists. But there is 
no need of cabalistic signs over the doors of the 
true Elishas. Their — shines from their win- 
dows like a celestial light. It is nobler to be a man 
to whom widows and orphans turn instinctively for 
help than to be a king with an army of banners. 
hou knowest that thy servant did fear Jehovah: 
and the creditor is come to take unto him my two 
children to be bondmen. Put the word ‘‘ yet ” before 
‘* the creditor,’’ and see how it reads: ‘‘ And [yet] the 
creditor is come to take unto him my twochildren to be 
bondmen.” It isin that word ‘‘ yet” that the tragedy 
of life is to be found. The r woman had served 
the Lord, and (in spite of it) the creditor would make 
slaves of her sons. The discovery that even the most 
faithful service of our God does not prevent these 
terrible calamities from falling upon us, shatters the 
faith of multitudes of +3 -™ ‘* We went to church, 
and yet had trouble.” ‘* We are industrious as any, 
yetare poor.” ‘‘ We brought our boy up in the way that 
he should go, and yet he departed from it.” It is 
that terrible ‘* yet” that knocks the courage out of all 
superficial and half-baked Christians. As sure as you 
live, Little Bill, you may study as hard as you can, 
and yet you will sometimes flunk. You gay be as 
kind as you can, and yet you will have enemies. You 
may be as honest as you can, and yet you will meet 
with suspicion and injustice. Make up your mind 
to it. Itis a part of the experience of life. It is a 
art of the method of God. It is his way of making 
oyal disciples and servants. Do not waste your life 
denouncing the method. It is too deeply imbedded 
in nature to be wrong. If there was a note of bitter- 
ness in the widow’s lament, let there be none in 
yours. 

Thy handmaid hath not any thing in the house, 
save a pot of oil (v.2). It seemed a desperate situa- 
tion, but it was not. The last pot of oil, the last loaf 
of bread, the last penny, is still a seed for future 
harvests. One match in the hunter's ket is as 
good to start a fire as a million, if he gathers dry kin- 








dling and strikes it out of the draft. A single grain 
of wheat or corn could restock the world in a few 
years. But more than this. In other realms there 
must be at least a single seed, or there can be no 
harvest, but in the realm of human life, both the 
genius of man and the power of God are themselves 
seeds, Fortune can be conceived in an empty pot of 
oil as well as in a full one. It is not necessary to 
have even a last penny. Do not give up when all 
resources are gone. It is sometimes necessary to rob 
men of everything in order to reveal themselves. It 
may also be necessary to empty the pot of oil, and 
even break the pot, to reveal God. 

Go, borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bors (v. 3). This may be either the most colossal 
folly or the most magnificent common sense, the 
most inexcusable temerity or the most commendable 
courage. It is foolish to borrow baskets in order to 
hunt hens’ eggs where there are no chickens. It is 
wise to build hay-lofts when one has planted grass- 
seed. Nothing is more rational than to provide for 

reat harvests from little seeds, for great results 
Sem little deeds. Think of the boxes that are made 
for the ungrown oranges, and cradles for the unborn 
babies! en thousand coffins were said to have been 
shipped into Manchuria before the big battles were 
fought around Port Arthur and Liao Yang. It would 
be foolish to build a pedestal for your statue before 
you had performed immortal deeds, but if you should 
rent a box in a safety-deposit vault, it might inspire 
ou to fill it with stocks and bonds. Hope for, plan 
or, and expect great things. Open your life wide, 
and God wil! fill it. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. - 


God's workers get more than wages. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Lesson in Trustfulness 


RUST in Jehovah, and do good (Golden Text). 
In a humble home a mother sat sewing in the 
twilight for the little boy, whose ringing laugh- 
ter from the garden told its own tale of happiness. 
Her husband sat near, resting after the hard day’s 
toil. ‘‘Howshall we ever get on when winter comes, 
George? It is hard enough in summer. What will 
it be then?” ‘The question awoke something within 
the man's slumbering soul that sent a quiet glow 
over every look and tone. ‘‘ Mary, what are you 
making there?” ‘** A warm winter coat for Willie.” 
**I guessed as much. Does the young rogue know 
it?” ‘Not he, dearlamb!” ‘* Won't you tell him 
to hinder his worrying about winter?” ‘: He worry! 
Why, listen to him, George. He's as happy os ‘the 
day is long, and even if he had the sense to think 
about winter, he would trust mother to keep him 
warm.” ‘Aye, lass, and I vow the boy is wiser 
than his mother.” Mary's eyes filled as she caught 
her husband’s upward look, and the cloud of distrust 
was rolled away. 


Poor, But Making Others Rich 

What shall I do for thee? (v. 2.) Elishawas only 
a pensioner of God, but he had the power to make 
others rich. An English preacher recently said: ‘I 
have a friend in a town on the south coast of Eng- 
land, a preacher who comes from Cornwall. In tell- 
ing me of his childhood he once said, ‘ I can remember 
that the greatest good I ever received came from a 
man whose highest wages in his best years did not 
amount to more than sixteen shillings a week,—a 
day-laborer. It is ascandal that such a thing should 
be permitted in a Christian land, and perhaps the 
day will come when it can be altered ; Pat that six- 
teen shillings a week was sufficient to nourish one of 
the noblest characters I ever met, one of the most 
heroic and unselfish of men. I am in the ministry 
to-day because of the witness of that man, who was 
rich in the midst of his poverty, grand in the midst 
of his limitations. Christ had made him free.’” 


The One Unbroken String 


Thy handmaid hath not any thing in the house, 
save a pot of oil (v. 2). It was the one chance for 
this poor woman, and salvation came through her 
clinging to the one chance. There is a well-known 
—. called * mene, painted by Mr. G. F. Watts. 

he figure sits, robed in most beautiful of blues, 
firmly on the round earth from which all else has fled. 
The lyre alone is left her, and only one string of this 
remains unbroken. Blindfolded as she is, she leans 
her ear close to the one unbroken string, and draws 
from it the music that still is latent there. So intent 
is she on the music that is left that all losses are for- 
gotten, and the whole round world is music to her 
ear, because her whole attention is centered on the 
one spot whence music can be drawn. This is the 
brave, true, deep form of hope, born of faith in God, 
which seizes the little good there is still left in a deso- 
late and discordant life, lives so close to it and makes 
so much of it that the one point stands for all ; and, 
because that one point is good and we are absorbed 
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in that, therefore the whole world becomes for us 
good and glorious. 


Co-operation in Salvation 


Go, borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bors.... And thou shalt go in, and shut the detr 
upon thee and upon thy sons, and pour out into all 
those vessels (vs. 3, 4) During one of Dr. Torrey's 
meetings in England, one of the workers noticed the 
policeman on duty at the front part of the hall, ap- 
seegpenvem him, and invited him into the meeting. 
he man said he could not leave his post, but the 
Christian man said, ‘‘ You goin and hear what the 
American has to say, and I will attend to your post 
out here.” Rather reluctantly the policeman went 
in, and took a seat near the back of the hall. He soon 
became so interested in what the preacher was saying 
that he forgot about the worker who relieved him of 
his position. At the close of the ——— when Dr. 
Daerey eee out the invitation for any who wished to 
accept Christ to stand up, no one was seen to rise. 
Without further word the meeting was dismissed, 
and it seemed as if it were without result. A worker, 
seeing the policeman hurrying for the door, stopped 
him, and asked if he were a Christian. Receiving a 
negative reply, he pleaded with the man in uniform 
to accept Christ. he Spirit had done its work dur- 
ing the sermon, and the policeman had been con- 
vinced of his need of a Saviour. After very little 
pleading on the part of the worker, he surrendered, 
and when he went to resume his duties he was hap- 
ily conscious of having found a new friend, even 
esus Christ. 


More thah She Asked 


Go, sell the oil, and pay thy debt, and live thou 
and thy sons of the rest (v. 7). The poor woman 
had only -% for deliverance from her debt, but 
God, through his prophet, gave her not only what 
she asked, but provision for the future. There is a 
story of Girtin, the artist, who, when a youth, was 
apprenticed to a master who treated him very un- 
fairly. Upon Girtin’s resistance he was thrown into 
jail. The Earl of Essex, hearing of his impris- 
onment, went to his irate master, bought up the 
apprentice’s indenture, took it to the prison, and 
burned it before Girtin’s eyes. He then took him to 
his mansion at Canonbury, and there Girtin, free 
and happy, produced greater works than ever. His 
liberator gave his genius a new opportunity. So our 
Lord who died for us released us and set us free, not 
to continued poverty, but that henceforth we should 
live unto him. 


New York City. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


An Example of Faith 
1. Paith’s Distress : 

Husband is dead... children... bondmen (1). 
ory | ... afflictions of the righteous (Psa. 34 : 19). 
Our light affliction . . . worketh (2 Cor. 4 : 17). 

2. Paith’s Cry: : 
Cried a certain woman... unto Elisha (1). 
In my distress I called upon Jehovah (Psa. 18 : 6). 
God is our refuge . . . in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1), 
Cast thy burden upon Jehovah (Psa. 55 : 22). 
3- Faith's Resource: 
Not any thing, . . save a pot of oil (2). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 
A lad here. . . hath five barley loaves (John 6 : o). 
Having nothing, and yet possessing all things (2 Cor. 
6: to). 
4» Paith’s Test: 

Go, borrow, ... shut the door. 
Open thy mouth wide. . . I will fill (Psa. 81 : xo). 

Prove me now. . . open you the windows ( Mal. 3: 10). 
According to your faith be it done (Matt. g : 29). 
s- Paith’s Obedience : 

They brought... she poured out (5). 

Abide in me... ask... shall be done (John 15 : 7). 
Faith wrought with his works... made perfect (| as. 2 : 22). 
We ask, we receive... we keep... and do(1 John 3: 22). 
6. Paith’s Measure : 


Not a vessel more... the oil stayed (6). 
Filled twelve baskets... from... loaves (John 6: 12, 13). 
Able to do exceeding abundantly (Eph. 3 : 20). 
O the depth of the riches. . . of God! (Rom. 11 : 33.) 
7- Paith’s Reward : 
Pay thy debt, and live... of the rest (7). 
Dwell in the land, and feed (Psa. 37 : 3). 
All things are for your sakes (2 Cor. 4 : 15). 
My God shall supply every need of yours ( Phil. 4 : 19). 


5 4 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Monday.—z2 Kings 4 : 1-7 . » The widow's oil increased 
Tuesday.—Lev. 25: 35-42. ..... . . Bondage forbidden 
Wednesday.— Mark 6 : 34-44 ... . . The food multiplied 
Thursday.—Psa. 37: 1625 ........ . . Not forsaken 
Friday.—Psa. 107:19......... . . Thehungry fed 
Saturday.—Luke 12: 22-30. .... . Consider the ravens 
Sunday.—1 Cor. 1: 18-29. . .... Power out of weakness 


. +» pour out (3, 4). 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE the word Multiplied on the board when 
ou begin the review. I see Elisha, and in 
ront of himawoman. Whois she? In her 

face I see marks of great distress. What is the mat- 
ter with her? What does the man to whom she 
owes money propose to do with her sons? In what 
condition would this leave the widow? What does 
the prophet tell her todo? When she gets the pots, 
what do she and her sons do? Did the oil cease run- 
ning while there were any empty pots left? When 
all weze full, what did she do with the oil? Was 
there money enough for all her wants? Now put on 
the board the word Oil. Is this the only time when 
God helped the poor? No. How did he help the 
widow of Sarepta when Elijah came to her house ? 
He multiplied her meal. Put the word Meal on the 
board. n the wilderness, when the people had no 
food, how were they fed? With Manna. Put that 
word on the board. Inthe time of our blessed Lord, 
how did he act with the loaves and fishes of the lad ? 
He multiplied them. Put down the words Loaves 
and Fishes. 

Now many of us have probably wished that God 
would act in this same way with us, and we have 
forgotten how many times he has multiplied his 
blessings in our lives. Call out now the blessings 
that we daily receive. Let the school give them, such 
as food, clothes, homes, friends, health, etc. If you 
were to take a sheet of paper, and on one side were 
to write all the blessings that you have received, and 
on the other side all the evil things that had come to 
you, which list would be the longer? Well, does not 
this show that God is as good to us as he was to his 
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gooeee in days gone by? Now put down the word 
ercies. Now rise, and all sing ‘* Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.”’ 





OI1L— MEAL 
MANNA—LOAVES—FISHES 
MERCIES 
MULTIPLIED 
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God's methods may change, but not his motives. 
pO 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Simply trusting every day."’ Psalmi 86 : 1-9. 
‘tO help us, Lord; each hour of (117: 1-7. 173: 1-7.) 


need. Psalm 37 : 16-25. 


“Trusting in Jesus, my Saviour di- (51:1, 2 78:1-2.) 
vine. 7 ; 

‘When we walk with the Lord." Psalm 107: 1-9 

** In the dark and cloudy day.”’ (155 : 1-5. 290: 1-6.) 

** Sometimes a light surprises.’ Psalm 98 : 1-9. 

‘In some way or other the Lord (136: 1-6. 196: 1-7.) 
will provide."’ Psalm 100 ; 1-4. 

‘1 am trusting thee, Lord Jesus.’’ (139: I-4. 200: I-4.) 

< 


God's supply ceases as soon as our sufficiency ts 
reached. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster’ Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
pecmery teachers, which will give a great deal of valuabie in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list.of books which primary workers should know about. ‘It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


—_——— 


Quarter’s Lessons: Stories of Prophets and Kings. 


vomee Lesson: Shows how people realized that 

lisha was taking Elijah’s place: At Elijah’s 
word, God supplied meal and oil to the widow 
of Sarepta; at Elisha’s word, God supplies oil 
to another widow in need. 


Lesson Aim: God does and will supply all our 
needs. 


Golden Text: “ Trust in the Lord,” etc. 
Review and INTERVENING Events, 

Do you remember what happened in the widow's 
home, where Elijah stayed for a long time? Yes, 
while Elijah lived there the jar of meal did not waste, 
neither did the cruse of oil fail, until the Lord sent 
rain again upon the earth. What was our text that 
day? ‘He vareth for you."" Who cared for them ? 

‘After a while what new prophet was chosen in 
Elijah’s place ?, Their names sound so much alike 
that we must be careful not to mix them up, yet 
these men were alike in many ways. Elisha wanted 
to be like Elijah, when he said, ‘'I pray thee, let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” We learned 
how God answered that request, as Elisha carried 
Elijah’s mantle, as he crossed the Jordan and cleansed 
the waters of times when the young peogees said, 
‘* The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. 

Some time after this, three strong kings went to- 
gether to fight another king (2 Kings, chap. 3). When 
they had jouraeyed seven days there was no water for 
the soldiers, nor the horses. One king said, ‘‘Is 
there not a prophet of Jehovah that we may ask what 
to do?” so they sent for ——? Elisha. He said, 
“Thus saith Jehovah, Make this valley full of 
trenches [or ditches]. Ye shall not see wird nor rain, 
yet the valley shall be filled with water” ; and so it 
was,—in the morning water came and filled the 
ditches, as it does when they irrigate out West, or 
after arain. Who dug the trenches? Who sent the 
water? Exch did his part. When the sun rose and 
shone upon the water the enemy saw it red, like 
blood ; pnt they came up to battle, and were driven 
away. When Elijah prayed on Mount Carmel God 
sent fire and rain ; so now, at Elisha’s word, he sent 
_ and filled all those trenches, but that was not 
all : 


Lesson, 

One of the sons of the prophets had died, and left a 
widow with two sons. She was in great trouble, be- 
cause they owed money which they could not pay. 
The man whom they owed had come to take away her 


two sons to work for him as slaves until the debt was 
paid. She came to Elisha and told him all about it, 
and how she loved the Lord. Elisha asked, ‘* What 
hast thou in the house?” and she said, ‘‘ Not any 
thing except_a pot of oil.” (In Bible language relate 
Elisha’s advice, verses 3 and 4.) The same God who 
filled the trenches with water for the soldiers could 
surely fill the jars with oil for this poor widow. How 
surprised she and her sons must have been!. The 
boys helped by bringing the jars, the mother poured 
and poured until all were filled, and she asked for 
another. Then the oil stopped, so she came and 
told Elisha, the man.of God. What did. he say? 
‘*Go, sell the oil and pay thy debt, and thou and thy 
sons shall live upon the rest.” How happy they 
must have been, and how often they must have 
talked about it! They had learned to do their part, 
and to ‘‘ Trust in the Lord” for the rest. Our 
Golden Text makes a beautiful promise to every- 
body who does his part. (Repeat and drill upon it.) 
What is my part? What is God's part? (Place as 
in the outline. ) 


MY PAR] TRUST IN THE LORD, AND DO GOOD 
GOD'S THOU SHALT BE FED 


We think it was wonderful that from orie pot of 
oil so many jars were filled, but many things just as 
wonderful are happening about us all the time. 
(Show a bunch of grapes.) In the early spring they 
were no larger than pin-heads, and very sour. Some- 
body has filled: thern with lovely juice. Only God 
could do that. What is the gardener’s part? Yes, 
to care for the vines, but God makes them grow into 
food. So with all our lovely fruits,—the peaches, 

ears, and apples,—once so small that you could 

ardly see them inside of the pretty spring blossoms, 
but they have increased so that they fill your hands. 

Here is something else. (Show an ear of corn.) 
How many grains were planted to make this ear ? 
Only one, yet see how many God has made from one 
grain! Can you countthem? There are hundreds 
on this one cob, each as large as the one that was 
planted. What was the farmer’s part? To plow 
and plant and cultivate and harvest the grain. What 
was God's part? To make one grain increase to 
hundreds. He does it so often and so quietly that 
we forget sometimes how wonderful it is. All over 
our land farmers are busy gathering fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and grain, filling barns and storehouses and 
elevators with the increase of food which God has 
provided. Let us thank him in our song : 














** Father of all, in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love, 
Our food, our homes, and all we wear 
Tell of thy loving care.’’ 
—Song Stories for the Sunday-school. 
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It will help us to remember our text if we sing 


**Trust Him, trust Him, all ye little children 
God is love, God is love.”’ 
—Primary Hymnal. 
Or, 
**O trust, trust in God. 
Trust Him all the long day through ; 
For He who cares for the birds and flowers 
Will surely care for you.’’ 


—Little Branches, No. 2. 


% 


Peoria, ILL. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures and Maps as a help in interesting your 
class in the lesson? Ten cents will pay for a quar- 
ler’ s set,—twelve different pictures and two maps, 
cach on a separate sheet of enameled paper. 











The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


O MAKE this lesson a theme for study by your 
pupils, first tell it as a story. Ask for what 
purpose it was told of Elisha. Was it to show 

his disposition, his power, or Jehovah's care for his 
servants in trouble? Then ask them what they 
learn from it for their own use. When you have 
discovered how they regard it, don’t spend time dis- 
cussing whether or not it is actual history, or what 
is a miracle. We have the record before us, given to 
teach us certain relations of God with his people. 
We find their meaning by considering: 

The Woman’s Claim for Help. Her husband had 
been a faithful servant of Jehovah as his prophet. 
A minister has a peculiar claim on God's people, and 
so has his family whom he leaves behind when he 
dies. These verses (Deut. 14 : 27-29) should be 
learned aa pupils and applied to present cases 
of need. he Christian church is often behind the 
ancient Jewish church in this matter. The woman 
had a claim on God because she was a widow. He 
had promised to care for the widow and the father- 
less children (Psa. 68 : 5). The servant of God is 
commanded to trust his children to him (Jer. 49 : 11). 
His disciples misrepresent him before men if they 
neglect this trust (Deut. 10: 18). This woman had a 
claim on God because she was in at need. She 
was in extreme poverty, for she had nothing in the 
world but a little jar of oil (v. 2). She was in 
debt, and her creditor was about to seize her little 
boys, as the law of the land allowed him to do. 
God always is the helper of persons in such sore 
straits (Psa. 72: 4, 12, 13). By many. such sayings 
the Bible shows us what God is. Help your pupils 
to find these sayings. . Explain to them that in order 
to represent God faithfully we must show his disposi- 
tion to those in need. 

The Woman’s Appeal to the Prophet. Elisha was 
avery busy man. A few instances are mentioned 
to show how the people depended on him (2 Kings 
2: 19-22), and the wy (4: 38-41; 6: 1, 2), and 
the king (6: 8, 9). ut the woman rightly turned to 
him as the head of the schools of the prophets to 
which her husband had belonged (v. 1). No true 
man of God is too busy to attend to the cry of the 
needy, for he represents God before men. Phillips 
Brooks, Boston’s best beloved minister, was bur- 
dened with many and great responsibilities, but he 
was found one day caring for a poor woman’s baby 
that she might get a little necessary rest. Show 
pose pupils that great-hearted men who love God de- 
ight to do service to those who have no other helpers 
(Matt. 25 : 34-36; Jas. 1: 27). These are passages 
to be committed to memory and to be wrought into 
character. 

The Woman's Obedience to the Prophet’s Direc- 
tions. He showed her how to make use of what she 
had—her two sons and a jar of oil. He told her to 
send the boys to her neighbors and get their assist- 
ance, and then to do what she could with her jar of 
oil. _He could perhaps have paid her debts from his 
own funds, or he could have collected the money 
from his friends. But that would not have been the 
most thoughtful or the wisest charity. To help those 
in need,to help themselves is the divinest way to 
serve them. Pat shows the truest sympathy and 
the greatest respect for them. It begets self-respect 
and makes life seem more valuable. Those who are 
taught to use what they have are made rich (Mark 
4 : 25). 

The Woman's Reward for Her Simple Trust in 
God. She went to work to do what the prophet 
told her to do, and she became so absorbed in it that 
she did not think of stopping till there was nothing 
more for her to do. She found that there was ne 
limit to her oil till there were no more vessels to fill 
with it (v. 6). But her task was not yet done. She 
went to the prophet for further instruction. He 
told her what to do with what she had; and she 
found. that she could not only pay her debt, but pro- 
vide amply for the wants of her household. 











LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9 


Wecannot work miracles for the needy. 
But by our thoughtful planning for them 
we may be able to do all that was done 
by means of this miracle. Often those 
who thought themselves at the last ex- 
tremity have been made independent 
by wise counsel of those who knew how 
to use conditions which they had not 
seen. Perhaps this is one lesson which 
this record was meant to teach. Other 
miracles have taught the same lesson 
(Acts 3 : 5-8). Another lesson may be 
to show that the bounty of God cannot 
be exhausted by those who trust him. 
The widow of Zarephath learned this 
from Elijah (1 Kings 17: 14-16). Elisha 
taught it to the people (2 Kings 4 : 42- 
44). Jesus taught it to those who were 
hungry (John € : 5-13). He tried to teach 
them that greater blessings were wait- 
ing for those who sought them (John 
6: 48-51). Atthe heart of these ancient 
stories is a precious truth for men in 
every age to live by (Psa. 84: 11, 12). 
Jesus taught ft when he entered on his 
ministry of service and salvation for 
men, and he found it in the Old Testa- 
ment (Matt. 4: 4). He taught it to his 
disciples, and many know it as the most 
valuable of all truths (Matt. 6 : 30-34). 
Teach your pupils the Golden Text, and 
show them that it is the source of peace 
and power. Then this miracle may 
prove to be one of the most precious of 
all the lessons from the Bible of this 


year’s study. 
Boston 
t 
Faith asks few questions. 
eb 


o e 
For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Elisha’s Work for Israel 
I, Tue Generat Preparation (2 Kings 
3:1 to4: 7). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

While all students of the career of 
Elisha agree that he rejoiced in deeds of 
helpfulness and solace, yet it is instruc- 
tive to note that the biblica] annalist se- 
lected from the doubtless innumerable 
anecdotes from the life of the beloved 
leader and friend of all Israel which were 
well known several which exhibited him 
in a sterner light. Just as the healing 
of the spring contrasts with the cursin 
of the mocking youths, so the filling o 
the widow's cruse with ofl is preceded by 
a story of Elisha as a military adviser 
encouraging a raid which was vengeful 
and deadly. He was patriotic to the 
core, a quality which involved in ancient 
times a readiness to slaughter all other 
people not definitely under a treaty of 
peace with his own realm. 

The story of chapter three is full of 
interesting data regarding a prophet of 
that age. The king of Israel, Jehoram, 
determined to force Mesha, king of 
Moab, back into allegiance. The latter 
had been a profitable vassal of Omri 
and of Ahab, but had refused the cus- 
tomary tribute, and declared his inde- 

ndence, Calling upon his ally, 

ehoshaphat, and upon his vassal, 
the king of Edom, for assistance, Je- 
horam marched with a considerable 
army by a desert route which would en- 
able them to attack Moab from an un- 
suspected quarter. They failed to find 
water, and were in sore straits. Jehosh- 
aphat, as was his custom (1 Kings 22: 
5), asked for a prophet ; and Elisha was 
discovered to be near. 

The prophet was very independent. 
The three kings went to find him ; they 
did not summon him to their presence. 
He did not hesitate to express his con- 
tempt for the Baal-worshiping Jehoram, 
his lawful sovereign. His regard for 
Jehoshaphat, whose respect for him was 
marked (2 Kings 3: 12), prevailed to 
make him respond to the need of the 
army. 

In order to get into a suitable mood 
he called for a harper. We need nut in- 
terpret this as a necessity, but it was 
certainlya help. The ecstatic state into 
which Elisha desired to pass could be 
speedily induced by suitable music. It | 
is idle to assume to explain this phenom- 
enon. It wasthe more primitive aspect | 
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of prophetic customs, to which we at- 
tach to-day no special value. 

Acting on the advice of Elisha, a great 
victory was won over the Moabite forces. 
Their country was laid waste ; their 
king despaired of escape. In his ex- 
tremity he offered his eldest son, the 
future king, as a burnt offering to 
Chemosh, his god. It was for him and 
his people an eloquent testimony totheir 
helplessness, the choicest and greatest 
gift that could be presented to their 
deity. The horror and the pity of it 
impressed the successful host, and it 
melted away without exacting a further 
vengeance, 

Israel and Judah were at this time, 
like Europe in the middle ages, curious 
compounds of primitive savagery and of 

rogressive and humane and pious en- 
f htenment. They recognized and 
adopted many noble ce ore without 
realizing to the full what they would im- 
ply. They weredeveloping. They had 
a promising future, but their workin 
standards were still far from those o 
later times. 

It is delightful to contrast Elisha at 
the home of the r widow. The pro- 
phetic communities were cenobitic, not 
celibate. They recognized clan law 
still throughout Israel by virtue of which 
the family was liable for the debts in- 
curred by a member. One poor widow 
and her children were in darger of being 
enslaved. She appealed to Elisha to 
help her, and not in vain. 


II. REFERENCE LITERTAURE, 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 

ared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 

ld Testament studies of the last six montlis of 1904, 
and containing also practical suggestions on the 
covduct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only the 
Rible and The Sunday School Times are necessary to 
follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advan- 
tage of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected 
books bearing on the passages under study can hardly 
be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Farrar’s ‘* Second Kings,” Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary (40-43), contributes 
interesting and very suggestive studies 
of these two incidents. For close de- 
tails see. the Cambridge Bible Com- 
mentary, by Lumby,—not on the whole 
a very satisfactory one for constant use, 
Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish Church” (vol. II, 278); 
Geikie, ‘‘ Hours” (vol. IV, 128), and the 
various histories, discuss the passage 
very briefly. 

III. Questions ror Stupy anv Dis- 
, CUSSION, 


1. The Prophet's Place in Israel. 
(t.) What testifies to his remarkable in- 
dependence? (2.) How can we fairly 


account for that characteristic? (3.) 
What did a prophet consider as his 
duty? 

2. His Varying Constituency. (4.) 


Could he come from any class among 
the people? (5.) Was he restricted in 
his dealings with any class? 

3. Elisha and Jehoram of Israel. 
¢) Why had the prophet so marked a 

islike for the young king? (7.) What 
motives seem to have urged him, never- 
theless, to comply with the royal re- 
quest ? 

4. Elisha and the Sons of the Proph- 
ets. (8.) What sort of communities had 
the prophetic order established? (9.) 
What made the widow's condition so 
perilous ? 

5. The Widows Cruse, (10.) What 
was the significance of the miracle to 
the poor widow? 


IV. Some Leapinc TuHovucnts. 

A prophet can not stand for only one 
class or one need. He is God's inter- 
preter for all men. 

It is his prigilege to set forth the 
bounty and tenderness of God. 

YALe UNIVERSITY. 

% 
Faith cannot be fatherless. 





A new feature of The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Ptctures 
adds more to their usefulness than 
you can guess. But the price is 
still 10 cents for the set of twelve 
pictures, including the new plan. 
See Dr. Hurlbut’s article, page 537. 
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“ FARRAND 1904 SPECIAL” 
(Note the beautiful case design) 





Shi sburg, Pa. 

The new Farrand Pipe-Tone Reed Organ is all 
that it is recommen: to be. This is not only 
my own personal judgment, but that of the mem- 
bers of my sratropation. The sil tots me in 
saving that iT IS most WmsTRU- 
MENT WE HAVE EVER HEARD. Ic is also well adapted 
to the human voice in singing. | CANNOT SPEAK TOO 
HIGHLY IM ITS PRA 


A PIPE TONE— 








espectfuliy 
RLV. JONATHAN WINGERD. 





1307 Twelfth Street, 
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REED ORGAN 


A new invention which has met with instant and 
wonderful success. 





This Powerful Chapel Organ has a 


Tone like that of the Pipe Organ 


Rich, Sweet, Clear and Strong 





and it carries our ten year warranty. 





It is absolutely the finest instrument 
in the market, both in point of musical 
merit and perfection of construction, for 
Churches, Chapels or Sunday Schools 
who cannot afford a full pipe organ. 


THE PRICE IS $175, which can be 
paid in easy monthly installments. We 
will give to any Church or Sunday 
School ordering one of these organs, 
SO Hymn Books free of charge. 


Correspondence solicited. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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in over 400 different styles 
For sale by all booksellers. 
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AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


which version embodies the result of painstaking study 
and research for over two hundred and fifty years. 

Since the completion of the. King James Version in 
1611, many Valuable manuscripts have come to light, 
while the whole science which teaches how to deal 
with ancient manuscripts has grown up. 

To supply a long-felt want, this new version was published in 1901, 
and it is now universally acknowledged to convey the meaning of the 
original better than any former translation of the Holy Scriptures, 

In addition to the Revised Bible, we also publish the King James Version 
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Charch Furnishings 


Comforeable Seating for © © 


tendance. Free Catal Many Styles. 
Made at Grand Rapids School Pars. Wks., 
Sales-office, 22 W. 19th St.,New York 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
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EDISON PICTURE MACHINES, STEREOPTICONS, 
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THE GENUINE MERFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class hells in the world. 





Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. U., N.Y. 
CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Get our price. 


Best S or © and Tin. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS 
Boston Providence ‘‘ BY SEA” 


Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. Co.’s steamships . 








leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “‘ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world.” Yond for tour book. 
Ww Turner, G. Baltimore, Md 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
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New England 
CONSERVATORY |; 
==OF MUSIC:=.:: 


BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWIOK, Director. 


In a Conservatory building erected for 
ite exclusive use and surpassing in size, 
grandeur and equipment any school 
ofthe kind in the world, the New 
England Conservatory of Music pre- 
sents advantages unparalleled in this 
country or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the stu- 
dent's ambitions. 

Every Department under Special 
Masters. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are 
supplemented by such other branches, 
as, History of Music, Theory, Language, 
Diction, Choir Training, Plainsong 
Accompaniment, Musical Journalism, 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in 
one year. Normal Classes. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as 
teac’sors. 

The Concerts, Recitals, and daily 
associations are in themselves worth 
more to the student than the cost of 
tuition. 
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PEIRC 
SCHOOL 


cal preparation for busi- 
ness, together with a good 
English education, includ- 


in the ordinary commer- 
cial school. Boarding and 
day students. 
dents in 1903-04. 
catalogue address the 
Director. 
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21,245 Sunday-school Superintendents 
and workers were asked y us to name the most 
practical songs used by them, ‘The result is the 
most UNI 1QUE and INCOMPARABLY the 
finest collection of songs for Sunday-schools 
and Praise Services ever issued, 


THE VOICE OF PRAISE 
beautifully bound in full cloth (Vellum de Luxe), 
$25 the hundred ; 32 cents singly by mail. 

Send for free descriptive pamphlet, or for 
complete returnable sample. We pay postage. 


Hall-Mack Co. iSe'Fittt Aver, Ne¥- 


WINTER CLOTHING OFFER, 
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PEIRCE SCHOOL, 
917-919 CHEesTNuT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS 
school Hymn-book, by ADAM GEI- 
ANK L EI HMAN, better, if possible, 
than the famous “ Uplifted Voices, 
any book ever published. 


A new Sunda 
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because we believe ou 


November 1, 1904, a 


new Christmas Servic 


Geibel & Lehman 


EE COPY mailed to any Superintendent whose 


Send full name and address, with 


On receipt of 20 cents from any other person before 


funded if book is returned i Ly one week) 
30 cents per copy, prepaid 
prepaid. Write for free specimen 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





October 9, 1904. Topic: Helping One 
Another. (Rom. 15: 1-7.) (Honor- 
ary Members’ Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.—Bearing burdens (Gal. 6 : 2-6). 

‘TUES.—Co-operation (Phil. 4 : 1-3). 

WED.—Elder and younger (1 Pet. 5 : 1-7). 

THURS.— United by love (1 John 4: 7-11). 

FRI.—Members one of another (1 Cor. 12: 
12-27). 

SAT.— Paul's ‘* Finally’’ (2 Cor. 
14). 


13: II- 











Ways in which honorary members may 
help. 
Work into which Endeavorers may graduate. 
What the old owe the young. 
diar 


N ‘The Life and Letters of Thring,” 
the great headmaster of Upping- 
ham, the following extract from his 

is printed : 

ub spoke seriously, though very 

friendly, to N to-night about the ne- 

cessity, if he is to be made praepostor, 
of his being thoroughly trustworthy as 

a helper of the helpless, a doer of jus- 

tice, and having the spirit of order and 

true open life. I said that something 
more was wanted for a praepostor than 

mere negative qualities, and that if I 

did not feel this in him I should not 

make him one, as would naturally be 

the case in about a year,”’ 


% 


There are negatively good lives, and 
there are positively helpful lives. Not 
to be unkind is one thing. To be kind 
is yet another thing. A. woman with a 
little child in her arms was getting off a 
train. She had a bag to carry beside, 
and she hada ticket to exchange and 
another train to catch, .and only five 
minutes in which to doit. A Christian 

ot off the train behind her. Torefrain 
Son delaying the woman or impeding 
her was one thing ; to take her bag for 
her and to arrange about her ticket was 
quite another thing. The former was the 
negative kindness with which we are 
usually satisfied. ,The latter was the 
positive kindness which only those re- 
member to render who do not forget 
Christ. 
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In the Christian brotherhood, thought- 
ful kindness like this is to be the con- 
stant expression of the inner love. ‘ Be 
ye kind one to another” writes Paul. 
Evidently he is thinking of something 
active and energetic, something we are 
to do for one another in the way of cour- 
tesy and good will. Let us train our- 
selves to see positive opportunities for 
actual kindly helpful things we can do 
for others to make them happier. 


% 


And in Christian service we can help 
one another in all ways,—not in many 
ways merely, but in all ways. There is 
no way in which the true Christian spirit 
cannot be helpful to others. We can do 
it by suggestion where we see some- 
thing helpful to suggest. We can do it 
by, praise where we see something 
worthy of praise, We can do it by en- 
couragement when we see some one 





es mailed for 10 cents 
1226 Arch St., Philadelphia 
18 East eed St. ,» New York 





Palestine 
Western Asia 
Egypt and Sinai 
St. Paul's Travels 





OXFORD MAPS 


By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, —— Ohio 


These maps cover all biblical 
geography, contain all recent 
discoveries, and are accepted 


counpared Wi 


authority. Can be seen over y ioLornes 
large rooms. Special terms you cut this RF, end send t2 FostrAip. 


for the maps as a set. 





Address, Pape ROEBUCK ry c0., 9 iLLinots. 
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America’s Summer Resorts 


A new Sunday-school hymn book by Adam Gejbel and R. Frank Lehman, 
a fitting successor to “‘ Uplifted Voices,” of which 375,090 copies were ont 
Write for free specimen pages, telling how to secure a free cP Kew 

Geibel & Lehman, 1226 Arch ‘St. ry Philadelphia ; 18 East aad St., New y ork. 


For a copy, send a stamp to George H, 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 





Daniels, 











ready to despair. We can do it by co- 
operation where we see some one need- 
| ing assistance. 

“ 


The young may heip the old by def- 
erence and gentleness. The old may 
help the young by trust and confidence. 
‘* We two boys are going off this after- 
noon into the woods,” a young five-year- 
old informed his mother regarding the 
plans he and his father had of spending 
the*afternoon. ‘‘ Well, old man, I’m 
just overjoyed to see you again,” said a 


father as he met his son home from col- 
lege at the railroad station, and went 
with his arm around his son's 
In both cases the language 


away 
shoulders. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 9 








This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept ——" clean by SAPOLIO 
tubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 











The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
A = advertisements that are not de- 

ned. 




















ufacturers and dealers, ts all explained in our 
OUR NO MONEY WITH 
FREE TRIAL OFFER, OUR TWENTY. 
FIVE YEARS BINDING GUARANTEE. all fully explained 
in the BIG, FREE ORGAN -CATALOGUE, sent on re- 

Have If not, have 











High-class service between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Old Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct line and low excursion rates to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and the celebrated 
Mountain Resorts of the Virginias 
Stop-over privileges. 


Psscrigtive resort pamphlets, summer folders, and 

World s Fair literature on application at ticket offices 

of the ey & Ohio Railway and connecting 
dressin 


e 
lines, or b * . W. ° ral 
8 onger Agent. Washington, Dt €. a 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








|“ Little Ten Minutes ;* Or, A Pastor's Talks 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


was familiar, but the hearts were one in | 
a perfect confidence and trust, 

< ; 
The best way to help a person is to 
bring that person to Christ. 
The greatest kindness is to show 
forth Christ in ways that are like the 
ways of Christ. 





with His Children. By Frank T. Bayley, 

D.D. Denver: The Carson-Harper Co. 

$1.10. 
When one with the mind of a child 
looks through the volumes of sermons 
which have been published for the past 
twenty years, he is struck with the evi- 
dent feeling of ministers that works of 
this sort need only to be written in words 
of one syllable. That this is a mistake 
is clearly demonstrated by the pastor 
of Plymouth Church in Denver, in the 











THE COLUMBUS 
“BABY” UPRIGHT PIANO 


is about one-third less in size than the standard 
upright, and is designed to meet the growing de- 
mand for a high quality instrument of compact 
size and at a reasonable price. It is 


JUST THE THING FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


sma!) churches, chapels, assembly rooms, etc. Has 
five full octaves, a correct scale, an immense vol- 
ume of sound, rich and exquisite tone, and is far 
more satisfactory than an organ. it is large 
enough to play any church music, and small 
enough to save valuable room and to keep down 
the cost. yt. high-priced instrument is a 
waste of your church's money, because The 
Columbus “ Baby’’ Upright 


COSTS LESS THAN $100 


which is less than a year’s rental in many cases 
and then it is yours. Its artistic qualities an 





543 





beautiful finish, either mahogany or quartered 
oak, make it an ornament to any church or home, 
while the low price places it within reach of 
those unwilling to pay a fancy figure. All instruments are fully guaranteed and 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Freight prepaid anywhere east of the Mississippi. We give you ten days’ free trial, and if not exactly 
as represented you ship it back at our expense. 


Catalogue and full information sent on request. 
THE COLUMBUS PIANO CO. - - 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
BOX 158 ° ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 











ten-minute sermons gathered into this 
volume of nearly two hundred pages. 
The style is direct and forceful, and the 
illustrations are such as hold any child. 
There is no preaching down to children 
here manifest, and many will be glad to 
know of a book which sets the standard 
for preacher and parent in their story- 
telling language. 





Teacher-Training with the Master-Teacher. 
By the Rev. C. S. Beardslee, D.D. Phila- 





delphia: The Sunday School Times Co. 
50 cents. 

What a privilege was theirs who saw 
and heard the teaching-work of Jesus ! 
Watchful eyes must have gathered much 
from his ways with men; open ears 
must have caught many a teaching-hint 
of high significance from the form and 
content of the Master-Teacher’s utter- 
ances. We of to-day are the gainers in 
our teaching skillif we look closely at the 
printed record of the Master’s yy eT 
work, and search that record in the light 
of what we can know of his day for any 
hint of the secrets of his marvelous 
— in reaching others with a truth, 

rofessor Beardslee is no tyro in the 
work of interpreting Christ’s teaching 
methods. He has long been a teacher 
of teachers in his seminary work, and 
his thoight has been intent upon the 
Master’s mind and ways. Professor 
Beardslee offers no merely surface hints 
or observations. In this book he seeks 
to show how and what Jesus taught,— 
not by disclosing to easy view all that 
he would demonstrate, but by making 
the student think out and work out the 
matter for himself. The book comprises | 
a series of forty studies of Christ as a | 
teacher, concretely studying actual in- 
stances, defining just what the Master 
sought to teach, and how he + hg iome ay 
and convicted other minds with his truth. 
At the close of the series are summaries 
of the perceived qualities of Jesus as a 
teacher, and a masterly characterization 
of him and his ways in this phase of his 
personality. It is difficult to overstate 
the value that this book can have to the 
reader who will think. “If I -could 
teach like that!" is the first thought 
one has in reading the searching com- 
ments on Jesus’ methods and spirit ; 
and close upon that thought comes an- 
other, ‘‘ And that is the way I shall try 
to teach henceforth !” The teacher 
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|}alone in his study, and the teacher- 
| training class seeking thorough training, 
|need this book, no matter what other | 


| manual may be used. 
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Convention Calendar, 1904 


Virginia, at Lynchburg . . . September 27-29 

New Hampshire, at Manchester . October 4-6 

Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 11, 12 

New Brunswick, at Woodstock . October 11-13 | 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 | 
Vermont, at Ludlow. ..... October 18-20 
Massachusetts, at Newton . . . October 18 20 
Prince Edward Island, at October 18-20 | 
Maine, at Fort Fairfield . . . October 19, 20 
Ontario, at Hamilton - « « «October 25-27 | 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax . ... . October 25-27 | 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . 











OXFORD BIBLES 


Just published! The problem solved! 


THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


| with New Twentieth Century See arranged Under One Alphabet. 
so 


THE OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS’ BIBLE 


With All the Heips arranged Under One Alphabet. Both illustrated with latest photographs trom the 
Holy Land. The only Teachers: and Scholars’ Bibles having all the Helps Under One Alpha- 
bet. For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
Why do you permit a custom at the com- 
munion table which you would not tolerate 
4 in your own home? We will send a 
list of over 1500 churches where our 
Communion Cups Individual Communion Cups are BSP = - 
used. Trial outfit free to anychurch, @ie7i Ziad « 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 
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375,000 Pictures 
Used Thus Far in 1904 


‘THT doesn’t mean scattered as specimens, but actually sold to Sunday- 
school workers. 

What else does it mean? Simply that teachers and superintendents 
have been wanting to double the efficiency of Sunday-school teaching, and 
that some of them have now found out how to do it. 

Let the pupils in your class or school see the places, the scenes, of the un- 
changing East as you teach the lessons of the Fourth Quarter. A test at any 
time during the quarter will show a decided increase in the actual knowledge 
and interest of the very pupils whom you have thought hard to reach. That’s 
the common experience of usets of pictures in the Sunday-school class. And 
it’s a pleasant experience, to say the least. 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


for the Fourth Quarter are for the most part views of historic places and Orien- 
tal customs photographed by Mr. Charles Gallaudet Trumbull on his tour with 
the Sunday-school pilgrims. They are not the pictures one ordinarily sees at 
all. Each picture beautifully illustrates the lesson, to which it can lead the 
pupil as no words can possibly do. 

And now—it’s a wonder this wasn’t done before—with every set of pictures 


Two Outline Maps 


bearing no geographical names will be supplied. 

In The Sunday School Times every week Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut will 
show the teacher how to help the pupil fill in those maps with the names of 
places, rivers, mountains, etc., as the lessons progress. 

That is real geographical work—and there is play about it, too. The boy 
or girl, man or woman who won’t enjoy this after once fairly started probably 
isn’t a member of your class. 

You suspect all this will be pretty expensive. So it will—to The Sunday 
School Times Company. For everything about the pictures is as fine as can 
be. But you needn’t be troubled by the expense. Ten cents is very little for 
r2 such pictures, and two outline maps. Alongside of the set, when you 
see it, 10 cents will look like this—vc. 

If you want to get all the value of the three months’ work with the pic- 
tures and maps, you would do well to order at once. 

One set, with maps, 10 cents. Ten sets, with maps, $1.00, There is no 
reduction for large orders. This price includes postage or expressage, which 
we pay. Each picture is printed on a heavy sheet of enameled paper, exqui- 
sitely printed with special ink ; the maps are equally well made for their purpose. 

The face of the pictures and maps measures about 45 inches; the sheet 
on which each is printed, 5 448 inches. 

How many sets shall we send you? 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In a Manufacturing Enterprise, 


the Future Prospects of Which 


are Based Upon Its Demonstrated Success in Past Years 


THIS IS A 7% INVESTMENT 


We state this at the start for two reasons : First, because the interest paid 
is one of the most important things in regard to an investment, and second, 
because we know that some conservative investors will be inclined to look 
askance at this high rate, and we want to overcome such prejudice first of all. 

There is, of course, no actual reason why a high rate of interest should 
not be as safe as a low rate. We know that the profits in some businesses 
are larger than in others. We know, too, that there are to-day many per- 
fectly sound investments which pay as high as twelve per cent upon the par 
value of their stocks. What is absolutely essential is that the investment 
shall have a solid bottom. 





is backed by a business of over fifty years’ standing. This seven per cent is 
based on the earnings of the company during past years. 

‘Following are the facts about our proposition : 

The investment that we offer is twenty-five hundred shares of the seven 
per cent preferred-stock of The Pennsylvania Soap Company, at $100 per 
share, par value, . With each share of the, preferred stock sold we will give 
as 4 bonus one share of the common stock, par value $25. 

The total value of the preferred shares offered is $250,000, which is fifty 
per cent of the amount which we have already invested in cash. In other 
words, we have invested $500,000 of our own money before asking a dollar 
of outside money, and the total amount of outside money that we ask for is 
but half of what we, ourselves, have put in this business. 

We have two large factories at most advantageous points of distribution ; 
one at Lancaster, Pa.; one at Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have more than $1,500,000 worth of orders at command. . There is be- 
hind this business the cumulative force of fifty-five years’ uninterrupted success. 

Ve have a highly efficient manufacturing system, a perfected sales de- 
partment, and an effective advertising method. During the past year we | 
have been pushing two of our three leading staples, and are now arranging to | 
push the third. The two articles which we refer to are Miller’s Soap (made 
with Naptha) and Miller’s Powerine. 

Millcz’s Soap is the only soap made by the old-fashioned, honest method | 
of boiling, in which naptha is introduced. All other naptha soaps are cold 
mixed, imperfectly blended, and may be used only with cold water. Miller's 
Soap may be used with either warm or cold water, giving it a great advantage 
over ail others. We enable the retailer to sell a large cake for five cents. 

Miller’s Powerine is the perfect soap powder. 
combined with the soap by a secret process belonging tous. As to its popu- 
larity, there is only one soap powder that exceeds the sales of Miller’s Pow- 
erine, and that has been exploited a lifetime by a fortune in advertising. A 
big package of Miller’s Powerine retails for five cents. 

The third article is Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutaneous Soap. This soap 
is the production of a dermatologist who devoted the greater part of thirty 
years to its perfection. Though comparatively this is a twenty-five cent soap, 
our efficient manufacturing system enables us to produce it at a figure per- 
mitting it to be retailed at ten cents. When, as is our intention, this soaj) is 
brought to the attention of the women-of the country through the high-class 
periodicals, we believe it will be a success of the same kind as Miller’s Soap 
and Powerine. 

While these three products are, as we have said, our leading staples, we 
manufacture hundreds of other brands of soaps and many perfumes to meet 
the demands of the retail drug and grocery trade, as well as many special 
brands for large department and chain stores, for hotels, railroads, etc. 

We export to twenty-seven countries. 

Our business as a whole has increased more than fifty per cent in one 
year, which growth is entirely due to prudent management, personal energy, 
and persistent, intelligent advertising. 

The advertising which we have done in New York City has brought let- 





The seven per cent on our preferred stock is a | 
conservative guarantee of a company that has never failed in anything, and | 


It contains ammonia | 


ters from dealers in all the large cities cast of the Mississippi and north of the 


Carolinas, urging advertising and organization for our products in their cities, 

So it will be readily seen that there already exists, in embryo, an enormous 
demand for our goods outside of our cultivated territory. We do not need 
or want more capital to prosecute our business on its present scale. What 
we do want this money for is to provide for the growth of our business. We 

have paid seven per cent on our present amount of stock with our present 
facilities. With increased facilities we can even more readily pay seven per 
cent on the increased amount of stock, because we can increase our produc- 
tion in more than direct ratio to the increase in stock. 

If you deposit ‘money in bank at two, three, or even four per cent, or if 
you are investing in ‘‘trust fund’’ securities, while this seven per cent 
opportunity is in sight, you do yourself an injustice, even without consider- 
ing the certainty of advance in price on The Pennsylvania Soap Company’s 
| stock. Accumulations on $100 at seven per cent in twenty years would be 

$387, as against $180 at three per cent. But in the bank at three per cent 
the value of the principal would remain stationary. 

We'desire to distribute our stock among a large number of investors 
| rather than to concentrate it among a few, for the reason that we believe 
| every stockholder will be in a sense a salesman for our goods. We especially 
| solicit subseriptions of $100, $200, and up to "ave 

In event of stockholders wishing to sell, The Pennsylvania Soap Com- 
pany will undertake the reselling of the stock at any time. 

We will send upon request a booklet giving full information about us, 
| our goods, and our proposition. 

We will also send, without charge, samples of Miller’s Soap, Miller’s 
Powerine, and Dr. Raub’s Medicated Cutatieous Soap, so that you may 
practically demonstrate the worth of these goods. Or, if our statements in 
this announcement have satisfied you of the safety, soundness, and great 
possibilities of this investment, fill out and mail to us coupon below and take 
| advantage of the special offer of the common stock bonus, 

Otherwise, write or call upon us. In fact, we especially invite all 
| prospective investors to call upon us personally and see our great plant. If 
impossible to make a personal visit, we will be glad to have a representative 
call upon you and give further details. As to the financial standing of this 
company, we refer you to Dun, Bradstreets, The Lancaster Trust Company, 
Lancaster, Pa.; The Union Trust Company, Lancaster, Pa., (Registrars of 
this stock). 

Address all coramunications to 

jJ. G. MILLER, Treasurer 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 











APPLICATION FOR SHARES 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Mr. J. G. MILLER, Treasurer, Lancaster, Pa. 


“ee eee eevee 


Dear Sir: Enter my mame for... ..e esa shares of the » cent Preferred Stock o 
The Pennsylvania Soap Company at one hundred dollars i100) a Shees Tenclose my check Jor 
a6 26 « @ ofan being ten per cent of the par value, and l agree to pay the remainder in three 
equal instalments in 30 days, 60 days, and go days respectively. 

/t is understood that this subscription, when completed, will entitle me toa bonus of... .. . 
additional Shares of the Common Stock of the Company, fully paid and non-assessable 

/t is further understood that all stock issued to me in pursuance of this subscription becomes 
dividend-bearing from the date of final payment ; that is to say, will share in the first dividend 
declared by the Company pro rata from the date of issue. 
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—Where 
read ‘within 
payment. 


Te are made in toll, the certificates of stock 


Certificates will in all cases bear the date or 




















































